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Mr. George E. Roberts, Vice President of the National 
City Bank, in Nation’s Business for April, 1925, might 
have been writing pointedly of the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) when he said: 


“The clamor for official regulation of business arises 
primarily because men do not understand economic 
forces. There are few lines of business in which these 
forces will not protect the public. In normal times, it 
seldom happens that unusual profits are made, but that 
competition quickly arises and corrects the situation. 

“Our economic progress has been accomplished under 
an individualistic system. The theory of this system is 
that everyone shall have for his own, as nearly as may 
be, that which results from his own efforts. This inspires 
him to labor, to produce and to accumulate, by rendering 
those services to the community which the community is 
willing to pay for. He is inspired to labor by an ambition 
to achieve, to win distinction and to render ‘service. 

“The argument for widespread government ownership 
and regulation of the oil industry is based upon the theory 
that the wealth employed in this industry benefits nobody 
but the owners. This is like claiming that the people 
who benefit most from the development of the steam 
engine are owners of steam engines; that the people 
who gain most from the railroads, are those having in- 
vestments in the railroads. The fallacy of this theory 
is apparent.” 


The who benefit most by the money invested 
in the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) are those 
who consume its products. 


Every citizen is benefited by every investment of 
capital which increases the supply or lowers the 
cost of any commodity. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) serves society 
by increasing the supply and lowering the price of 
petroleum products. 


In recent years this Company has anticipated prog- 
ress by being among the first to introduce “employs 
ownership of stock in the Company.” 


Today, more than 15,000 employes are stockholders, 


To enable its employes to participate to the greatest 
extent possible, the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
adds 50c to every $1.00 that an employe invests in 
stock in the Company. 


The result of this far-sighted policy has been to create 
a better feeling among the employes and to promote 
a spirit of enthusiasm. 


Today, every employe-stockholder takes great pride 
in the fact that he is a partner in the business and 
that as he shares in the profits so must he assume 
his share of the responsibility. 


It is such spirit and consequent interest in the daily 
task that develops the individual man and fits the 
office boy for the clerkship; the clerk for the execu- 
tive position, and the executive for the Board of 
Directors. 


Thus does the individual in the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) organization of 27,000 reap reward 
according to his achievements. Thirty million people 
of the Middle West get all that the Standard Oi 
Company (Indiana)—as an organization and as a 
group of individuals—is able to render in a superior, 
unfailing service. 


. 
| 









t Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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FIGHTING THE FARMERS’ CREAMERY 
in How the Centralizers Juggle Prices to Defeat Co-operation . 
| “6 HEY tried it twenty-one By Donald R. Murphy of paying several cents less than - 
T years ago,’’ said C. E. Son- A the co-operative, the rival cream 
q quist. He kicked a clod stations commenced paying two, 
‘from a stalk of corn with more 1904: AND 1925 four and five cents — 
im vigor than the action seemed to The war that the centralizers are waging on the co-operative Suse, wae Sey ee 
. | eall for. creameries is the same sort of war that was waged by the Iowa Grain queer as that at the stations around * 


“And what happened ?’’ [ asked. prices were still below Gowrie fig- 


Dealers against the farmers’ elevators back in 1904. The method 
consists in paying up at stations where there is co-operative compe- 
tition and making the money back by paying low prices where no 


ures. No wonder the farmers 
around Dayton and Gowrie were ‘ 


co-operative exists. A good example of this warfare is furnished by mesg ar Reap, po PA, ele 


the experience of farmers at Dayton, Iowa. This article tells the 
stay of the fight at Dayton. It is typical of similar conflicts over 


“We're still here. The only ele- 
“yator company in Dayton is the co- 
operative. Yet they fought us hard 
“pack in 1904. You know—boycott 
‘of firms that handled our grain at 


Yet in. spite of the prices, Dayton J 
the terminal, help to private houses " 


farmers kept delivering cream to 











B® competing with farmers’ elevators, those ar or of a = se cee dairy production is lim- the co-operative. From 80 to 90 4 
® trouble about sites and ears.” ited and the centralizers dominate the business. per cent of the total volume came q 
® He looked along the corn rows. in. Farmers drove in, looked at ‘ 
We His son was working a few rods ee: the price, ‘‘Butterfat, 46,’’ drove 
@ from us, behind another cultivator. Banks of  cality, it ought to be easy to get the volume across the street to the farmer station, lugged a 
B® douds were heavy in the south. The men were needed. a in a can of cream, and asked, ‘‘How much 

'® hurrying to get over the corn the first time This proposition, Mr. Renquist took first today? 

'® before the rain came. to the farmers-in the neighborhood of Dayton. ‘*Forty-two cents.”’ a 
\ “We're still here,’? he repeated, and then Andrew Johnson, O. J. Aeling, Ny. Snyder, ‘*That’s enough. Take it.’’ Pee 
inned suddenly. ‘‘It was a good fight while G. G. Berg and Sonquist joined in on the They are still doing this. At the moment the 3 
i SD iested. This is a good fight, too.’’ proposition. They signed up five hundred price of the rival cream stations is only a cent % 
Mm it is a good fight. And my bet is that the cows, sold ten dollar shares to seventy-six or two above the co-operative. But one cent or 


farmers will win it as they won the fight twen- farmers. In the meantime, they reorganized six, it seems to make very little difference, The 
| ty-one years back. But the victory is not going the Gowrie creamery on a co-operative basis, cream comes in, 
1 be easy and put a director from Dayton on the board. 


* Ageang se oma 


i During the month of March the cream station Why the Dayton Farmers Stick 
Helped-to Start an Early Elevator at Dayton opened. Why do they stick? First, it’s a co-operative 
'™ Remember how, in the old days of the fight At Dayton there were three cream sta- community. These farmers have worked to- 


between the farmers and the lowa Grain Deal- _ tions already, stations representing centralizers gether at their elevator, at their Farm Bureau, 
@rs, line elevators used to bid up at a station = at Fort Dodge, Omaha and Des Moines. Prices at various community enterprises. They know 
; le 














‘where a farmers’ elevator was starting, and had been running several cents below prices each other and stick by each other. . 

make the money back by a low price at the next at Gowrie. The Gowrie cream station went in The second reason is this : They have had two 
int down the line? E. BE, Renquist, of Gowrie, March 16, At once prices jumped. Instead raw deals in the creamery line. Their memories 

‘does; so does S. J. Carlson, They are good. They know what a co- 


operative is worth to them, because 
they remember what other fellows 
have done to them. 

The first experience came back 
nearly twenty years ago. A cen- 
tralizer at Des Moines, with the 
label of ‘‘co-operative’’ on it, sent 
men out to sell stock around Day- 
ton. A lot of farmers bought, They 
found out too late that it was not 
co-operative, that control was not 
in the hands of farmers. After a 
while the company was sold out to 
the Harding Company. The farm- 
er stockholders didn’t get a cent, 

The second experience was some 
fourteen years back. A creamery 
promoter came thru and offered to 
organize a creamery for them. Thay 
bit. The creamery dragged on an 
existence for some years and then 
died. There wasn’t business enough 
to support it. 

‘‘T know that,’’ said Sonquist. 
‘‘T was assessor here for a while, 
At the time we were trying to make 
the creamery go, I remember there 
were just eight hundred cowg in 
the township, and three hundred of 
these had calves following ’em.’’ 

The Dayton farmers stuck, Just 
the same, the competition worried 
the officers of the co-operative. The 
secretary paid visits to the offices 
of the centralizers, The usual alibis 
were offered, The fact of diserimi- 
® Several cents below the Gowrie - eos age — diet 


He got business. But he be- ; R . ' 

mto figure that if the Gowrie : ss here thers regarding the instructions given 
Q ‘ This is the way centralizers fight the co-operative. At Dayton, where ; him - regrets were expressed. Nev- 
pmery would put out a string isa co-operative station, the price was 42 cents; at Pilot Mound, where there is 1 . =. (Comaledan 16) 
seam stations around the lo- no co-operative station, the price was 38 cents. ertheless. page : 


d to start one of the early 
farmers’ elevators in the state at 
Powrie, just as later they helped to 
flart the Gowrie creamery. The 
farmers’ elevator at Rockwell 
“showed them how. Gowrie started 
business in 1902, just in time to get 
im the fight of 1903 and 1904. C. 
@ Messerole, of Gowrie, was the 
mt secretary of the Towa Farmer 
@rain Dealers, and a prominent 
igure in the struggle. Dayton, a 
Tew miles east of Gowrie, followed 
‘Wo years later. j 
| The battle of 1925 is along the 
te lines, except that the com- 
Modity is not grain, but cream. 
Fourteen years ago, the farmers at 
Mowrie started a creamery. It has 
» along with fair success. It 
handle 200,000.pounds of but- 
mt a year, however; last year it 

Ndled only half that. So the of- 
rs of the company (Carlson is 
ident ; Renquist, secretary, and + 
_E. T. Johnson, vice-president) 
gan to consider how to expand, 
| Probably Renquist found the an- 
er. He rented his farm a year 
#0 and moved to town. To keep 
elf busy and to help the cream- 
my, he started a cream route. He 
= ve over by Harcourt and Day- 
around by Boxholm and Paton. 
he drove, he found that cream 
Hons at these points were pay- 
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THE AMERICAN FRONTIER 


EAD this letter from a traveler in a new 
farming country: ‘‘An experienced farm- 
er, not long since from Pennsylvania, told us 
the other day that with good seed, a favorable 
season, and such attention as a good Lancaster 


county farmer usually gives there to his wheat 
crops, he believes he could raise forty, if not 
forty-five bushels of wheat to the acre. é 
Farmers of Pennsylvania and elsewhere in the 
old states, read this—and then remember that 
this land, which yields so abundantly, -ean be 
purchased for a fourth, an eighth, or even # 
tenth per acre of what a rood of yours cost 
you; and that it is not only fertile in the ex- 
+ treme, but it is also well watered, well timbered 
and has an abundance of rock for building pur- 
es.”’ 

Wouldn’t a farm laborer on low wages, a 
tenant paying a high rent, an owner burdened 
by a heavy mortgage and heavy taxes, a city 
worker, unable to get a dollar ahead in a year’s 
work, rejoice to find a land like this? Unfor- 
tunately, the men of today who would like to 
use such opportunities were born a good many 
years too late. The sketch above was written 
in 1839, and of Des Moines county, Iowa. It is 
reprinted from Foote’s Sketches of Early Iowa, 
in the Annals of Iowa, for April. 

We fail to realize sometimes just how impor- 
tant the presence of good cheap land on the 
frontier was in the development of American 
civilization. It gave American popular philos- 
ophy its optimistic note; it made for fluidity 
in society and for the abolition of castes. Amer- 
ica was a land where every man had a chance 
to get ahead. This was an obvious truth. There 
was land on the frontier. If a man didn’t like. 
his job, let him go out west and farm. If a 
laborer thought his employer was gouging him, 
he could pull out for the frontier. If a farmer 
thought taxes were too heavy, interest too high, 
he could sell out, put his goods in a couple of 
wagons, and set out for the country of cheap 
land. 

The passing of the frontier has changed all 
that. When a laborer finds himself under- 
paid and poorly treated in one factory, all he 
ean do is to try his luck in another factory of 
the same sort. When a farmer finds interest 
and taxes pressing heavily on him, his only 
alternative is to move to the city and try to take 
the laborer’s job away from him. With the 
passing of free land, America ceased to be the 
land of opportunity it was in the early days of 
the country. With thé passing of free land, 
social and economic blunders began to make 


themselves felt in our social fabric. Free land 
was the cushion that absorbed the evil effects 
of all sorts of profiteering, of social and eco- 
nomic injustice. 

We come now to a new era. We have prob- 
ably played the prodigal with natural resources 
as long as we can. We have ,permitted imbe- 
cilities in the social and economic structure that 


* ean no longer be tolerated. Mistakes that meant 


little in the early days make disaster now. ‘‘ En- 
lightened selfishness’’ as a guide for business 
has played eut its hand. From now on, unless 
we are to follow old countries into social fer- 
ment and disaster, we must be willing to take 
thought, to plan deliberately, the sort of a 
country we want and the kind of civilization 
we want to maintain. This means that if profit 
making by a certain class injures the health 
and happiness of a group of citizens, then that 
sparticular form of profit making must be 
checked. It means that natural resources must 
be conserved for the benefit of the people, and 
not: parceled out to exploiters. It means that 
the dominance of commercial and moneyed in- 
terests in economie and political affairs must 
yield to a joint control in which agriculture 
and labor have an equal share. Otherwise, we 
shall be headed straight for growing class 
hatred and trouble without end. 

America has the brains and the vision to do 
all these things, to create a planned social state 
out of the anarchy that now exists. The great- 
est handicap is the habit of mind established 
in the days of free land. We got by then, we 
think ; why not now? When we can realize that 


free land is gone and that its passing means. 


the end of one phase of civilization and the 
beginning of a new one, then we shall be ready 
to make America as much the land of oppor- 
tunity today as it was in 1839. 





WATCH OUT FOR OSSIFICATION 


O-OPERATIVES sometimes neither die nor 

live; they ossify. Instead of dying and 
clearing the way for a new company, or living 
and continuing to perform their old service, 
they slowly turn to substance that is not con- 
cerned with either life or death. They fail to 
perform their old functions; yet after a fashion 
they continue to exist and so block the creation 
of new concerns. 

Some farmers’ elevators are like this. Born 
back in the period of storm and stress, in the 
early years of the century, their members were 
at first farmers who felt deeply the need for 
co-operative servige. As time went on, older 
members died, moved away, moved to town, 
quit farming. Stock began to accumulate in 
the hands of a few men. These men now are in 
many cases not active farmers. They want 
dividends, not service. As a co-operative, the 
elevator, tho it still is a farmers’ elevator in 
name, is as bankrupt as if the sheriff had sold 
it out. 

But even in fairly new co-operatives, this 
tendency is at work. One creamery we visited 
recently checked up on its membership. It has 
been fourteen years since the creamery was 
organized. Yet in this time half the original 
stockholders had died, quit farming or moved 
away. Perhaps the bulk of creamery patron- 
age was coming from non-members. 

This creamery remedied matters by reorgan- 
izing under the Iowa 1915 law and by selling 
stock to a lot of the younger farmers. It is a 
remedy that ought to be applied by a lot of our 
older co-operatives. But even strict compliance 
with the 1915 law is hardly enough. A provi- 
sion should be put in the by-laws to the effect 
that voting stock may be held only by produc- 
ers of the commodity which the co-operative 
handles. In some cases it will be easier and 
better to reorganize under the co-operative law 
of 1921 and settle the matter for good without 
any special local regulations. 


No matter what method is used, the cont; 
must be kept in the hands of the working fary 
ers whose products the co-operative handle 
If the company isn’t run for the benefit of ¢ 
producers, it is failing to accomplish the tag 
its founders set. And if it is failing in this,} 
is a matter of no particular importance whe 
er the sign on the office door says, ‘‘ Farmer 
Company”’ or not, or whether the stock is he} 
by non-farmers at the shipping point or nog 
farmers at Chicago. 7 





ONLY FOR THE GOOSE? 


ECRETARY HOOVER has just come ¢ 
in a speech opposing federal regulation of 
the electrical power industries. The possibil 
ties seem to be that the development of eleg 
trical power on a giant scale will be, the out 
standing feature of American industrial grow# 
in the next generation. Many have urged thal 
the power being created is too important a fag 
tor in American life to be intrusted to private 
hands, Federal ownership has been suggestedy 
failing that, federal regulation seems necessary 
to make certain that this power will be use 
mainly to further the interests of the people 
and not solely to fill the pocketbooks of thg 
owners. Secretary Hoover takes the View th 
this control should be exercised only by citieg 
and states and not by the federal government, — 
In view of this statement, what are we to 
think of Secretary Hoover’s insistence that the 
farm co-operatives be subjected to federal reg 
ulation and control? Does the'secretary believe 
that these organizations, democratically organ 
ized and controlled, compelled by their naturg 
to do business—in the open, are more in need of 
regulation than a few great and highly central 
ized corporations? A few explanations on thi 
point will bein order the next time Secretary 
Hoover’s farm bill makes its appearance if 
congress. 4 





THE NEW IOWA FARM BUREAU 
MESSENGER 


OWA Farm Bureau folks will be pleased 0 

see the Federation Messenger in its new eights 
page form. The increased size, as federation) 
officials announce, will be used to give more 
news of Farm Bureau. activities and also @ 
give more opportunity for free discussion Of 
issues before the organization. As a proof Of 
this attitude, an article in the June issue di ‘ 
cusses ship subsidy from the favorable view Of 
a member of the Shipping Board, It is quite” 
true that Iowa farmers have gone on record 
against ship subsidy, and also true that they 
are likely to continue to oppose subsidies Of 
this nature. Yet they are entitled to have bow 
sides presented to them, the unpopular side @ 
well as the popular side. In the same Way, 
Wallaces’ Farmer has presented articles 0p 
posed to the MeNary-Haugen bill, and 1 
printed every farm letter received that favored 
the Grain Marketing Company. To furnish ® 
field for free discussion of important issues # 
one of the main jobs of any paper; if the Fed 
eration Messenger adopts this policy and sticks 
to it, it can aid greatly in the development OF 
the Farm Bureau as an aggressive factor 
economic and political affairs, 





No man who undertakes to reform abuses need é é 
pect praise at the beginning. He will be critic 
He will be slanderged. He may be ostracized. 
will be villified. But honor awaits those who prede 


for righteousness, even tho in so doing they ™ 
condemn the church to which they belong, or do 9H 
belong, and the party to which they have given @ 
giance in past years. There are far more 
people in the world than (thieves; and tho 
may be misunderstood for a time, yet they wit ® 
recognized.and honored after their death, if not ™ 
fore, and will leave the world better than they 
it.—Uncle_Henry’s' Sayings. - 
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| THE “TIGHT-FISTED” FARMER 

‘X70U read about the ‘‘tight-fisted’’ farmer in 

3 the joke columns of city newspapers. Once 
4p a while you meet him in real life. Quite 
‘often, however, the man you think is a bit 
“year’’ is that way because he has a note to 
next month, or taxes to pay, or interest, 
‘and has barely enough money with which to do 
“%* Te must be ‘‘tight-fisted’’ if he is to sur- 
‘vive. 

Yet in spite of the low income of farmers 
gs a class in recent years, generous giving is 
by no means unusual. It seems likely that the 
farmers in Dane county, Wisconsin, are fairly 
‘sepresentative. Professor Gillin, of Wisconsin 
University, reports some interesting resulfS of 
‘nspection of state income tax reports. Farm- 
ems who had.6 per cent of the taxable income 

the county gave 16 per cent of that income 
40 religious, charitable and educational institu- 
tions. Salesmen who had 14 per cent of the tax- 
‘gble income gave 3 per cent for such purposes. 
Tie different occupational groups ranked as 
follows: Farmers, clergymen, laborers, gave 
10 per cent or above; retired individuals and 
housekeepers, 7 per cent; lawyers office em- 
loyes, public utility employes and manufac- 
turers, 6 per cent; teachers, other professions 
gud public officials, 4 per cent, and salesmen, 
$ per cent. 

® What does this prove, we wonder? Is the 
Wiarmer to be lectured now for being too gen- 
pus? At any rate, it ought to arouse some 
Goubts about the accuracy of the joke column 
portrait of the ‘‘tight-fisted’’ farmer. 





RECLAMATION AND OVERPRODUCTION 


TOR some time we have urged that the gov- 
. ernment go slow on reclamation projects. 
8 long as overproduction is one of the prin- 
qipal causes of economie disaster to the Amer- 
jan farmer, it is surely the part of folly to 
‘ttempt to reclaim more land and to enlarge 
‘the crop producing area. We are glad to note 
Bithat many of the men best informed on recla- 
ation work are taking this view. Secretary 
Work, of the Department of the Interior, said, 
inan address the other day: ‘‘Overproduction 
‘farm produets is urged as against more irri- 
gition projects. It will require ten years to 
mplete the projects, old and new, already 
Mthorized by congress. No new projects should 
undertaken yntil this has been accomplished 
an we have established an enduring policy.’’ 
This ought to sound good both to the farmer 
Md to the tax-payer. 





| THE RURAL EXTENSION BUREAU 


, Mae (NE of the stock selling devices of the Grain 

Marketing Company is the Rural Extension 

Pereau, Copy highly favorable to the company 

Dent out under the name of this coneern. The 

is to fool editors into the belief that they 

getting real news from an ordinary news 

If material were labeled, ‘‘ Publicity 

wpartment, Grain Marketing Company,’’ it 

Mgit go into the waste basket. Under another 

ie, the same sort of copy has a better chance. 

“such cheap tricks does ‘‘the farmer’s own 
pay’? descend. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


Geology never meant much to me in Iowa, 
Hout here in Colorado you don’t have to use 
ritich imagination to understand what ‘has 
ile the rocks the way they are. All around 
m¢ the rocks are granite, which means that 
=) are the same kind of material as the molt- 
ck or lava in the interior of the earth, but 
M the lava was cooled off very slowly and 
very great pressure. Scientists have 

M melting granite, and have found that 

i it is allowed to cool again it is like lava, 

if it is subjected to pressure and is 


cooled slowly, there is seme tendency for erys- 
tals to form as in granite. Granite is millions 
or hundreds of millions of years old. Fossil 
remains are never found in it. Granite is 
older than life, 

Near Manitou, where Ute Pass begins, you 
can see where layers of sandstone have been 
laid down on top of the granite. Geologists 
say that before the granite masses were heaved 
high into the air that Colorado was covered 
by a great ocean, and that in the course of 
hundreds of thousands of years the layers of 
sandstone were deposited on top of the granite. 
Then a great internal disturbance of the earth 
heaved up the granite and the sandstone layers 
on top of the granite where we can see both 
high above our heads as we drive past in an 
automobile. In sandstones and limestones de- 
posited by oceans millions of years ago can be 
found fossil remains of very primitive forms of 
life. Geologists studying fossil remains can 
tell about how old any rock formation is. If 
they find remains of such an up-to-date crea- 
ture as a mastodon, they know that probably 
the formation is only a few hundred thousand 
years old. 

Geology, like astronomy, is a splendid study 
for making a person feel insignificant. Astron- 
omy makes you feel like an atom adrift in a sea 
of space, whereas geology makes you feel like a 
fraction of a second in eons of time. When we 
get heated up over political and economic in- 
justices, it may do us good once in a while to 
look at the stars or to speculate about the age 
of the earth. 


A year ago, Doctor Merriam, head of the 
Carnegie Institution, told me of the various 
scientific projects which they have under way. 
Among others, he mentioned an Alpine labora- 
tory, located near Manitou. And so the other 
day I went down to Manitou and found that 
the approach to the laboratory was by way of 
the Manitou Incline, which, by the way, is 
quite a marvelous thing, taking you up one- 
half mile in altitude in a quarter of an hour. 
For those who don’t like airplanes, I recom- 
mend the incline as a safe and fairly thrilling 
substitute, which, moreover, gives you as beau- 
tiful a view of mountain and plain as you can 
find anywhere. At the top of the incline, direc- 
tions for reaching the laboratory were rather 
vague, but after wandering around among the 
pine and fir trees for an hour or so, I dropped 
down into a ravine, and there were the three or 
four cabins comprising the Alpine taboratory. 

The people in charge were botanists of the 
modern type. In the old days, botanists special- 
ized on knowing the names, both common and 
scientific, of all the plants and flowers. The 
newer botanists know the names all right, but 
their really great interest is in learning just 
what the different plants like in the way of 
sunshine, moisture, soil and altitude, These 
Alpine laboratory people, at an altitude of 
about 8,500 feet and situated along a mountain 
stream but near dry, sunshiny, gravel expos- 
ures, have many combinations in reach. They 
have gardens where they determine how the 
different plants react to different degrees of 
wetness in the soil. They transplant Alpine 
sod from a sunny place to a shady place and 
observe which plants die out first. 

Two people, a young woman with a master’s 
degree at the University of Minnesota, and a 
young physies student at a Colorado college, 
were trying to find how to measure infinitesi- 
mal amounts of sugar in plant leaves. They 
wanted to know how fast plant leaves were 
using the energy of the sunshine in manufac- 
turing sugar out of water and carbon dioxide. 
They thought that if they could measure the 
amount of sugar in equal areas of leaf surface 
that they would know something about the ef- 
ficiency of the two leaves in their use of sum- 


In some ways, the Alpine inboratory is about — - 


as impractical a place as you will find in the 
United States. The workers there are not try- 
ing to do anything which will make more money 
for anyone. They merely want to find out 
reasons for things. They may start to find out 
one thing, but after a time stumble onto some- 
thing else which is much more interesting. 
Yéar after year they ‘‘ peg away”’ in their out- 
of-the-way cottages, learning the habits of 
plants which are not of the slightest interest te 
999 out of every 1,000 human beings. And yet 
they may come across something which will 
mean much to farmers in Iowa. If they learn 
how to measure sugar in plant leaves, it may 
be that corn breeders will have at their com- 
mand a new method of selection which will be 
of real value. 

It seemed to me as I talked to these people 
at the Alpine laboratory that they were put- 
ting more enthusiasm into studying plants that 
have no practical significance than many of 
our experiment station men who are working 
with corn, oats and alfalfa. I would like to 


‘see people of this sort turned loose on studying 


corn in their own way. While they might not 
study corn in any practical way, I am con- 
vineed that sooner or later they would learn 
many things tremendously worth while, 

A friend of mine who taught economies for 
a time in the middle-west, but who now, like 
so many suecessful economists, has moved east, 
writes me a letter concerning a recent taxation 
editorial. He thinks I am making a mistake 
in urging that taxes paid by farmers and town 
people toward running the county and state 
governments be about alike on a per capita 
basis. The true basis of taxation, he says, is 
relative wealth. Unfortunately, when it comes 
to assessing, the assessors report a much high- 
er percentage of farm wealth than of town 
wealth, which is the reason that in Adair coun- 
ty, Iowa, for instance, we have the spectacle of 
the farm industry paying $15 per capita to- 
ward running the county, and the town indus- 
try only $3.60 per capita. My friend, the econ- 
omist, is right when he says that taxation on 
a per capita basis would be very pleasing to 
such wealthy men as Secretary Mellon, Judge 
Gary, et al. But between the farm people and 
the town people of Iowa, I doubt if there is 
much difference in the wealth if all the facts 
were known; and when it comes to ineome, it 
is almost a certainty that the town people have 
had much the best of it since 1921. In spite of 
this, farmers on a per capita basis have been 
paying far more than town people toward run- 
ning both the county and the state govern- 
ments. 

Now it may be, as my friend the economist 
suggests, and as certain members of the state 
government of Iowa have suggested, that it will 
be impossible to remedy this injustice com- 
pletely under the existing tax system. All we 
can do right now is to see that the farm crgan- 
izations present their case fully to the state 
executive council, July 13. If only a little re- 
lief is forthcoming with a state executive ecoun- 
cil as friendly to farmers as this one undoubt- 
edly is, then there is one thing left to do—the 
taxation system must be overhauled. We must 
have a system which will make it possible for 
farmers to pay no more toward county and 
state expenses than town people of like wealth 
and ineome. The farmers of lowa, comprising 
40 per cent of the population, will never rest_ 
happy as long as they are paying two-thirds of 


the county and state expenses. 
. H. A. WALLACE, 





Follow out your convictions of duty without fear 
of man, and trust that the Lord will sce you thru. 
He can well be trusted to take oare of His own until 
their work is finished, even if that requires thé e- 
ercise of strong faith on the part of Hie sorvants.— 
Unole Henry’s Sayings. 
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FTER about fifteen years of study on al- 
A falfa and several attempts, including suc- 

cesses, to grow it, I am still of the opinion 
that there is a lot to learn. It is not a crop 
that in Iowa we can sow the seed under any old 
kind of conditions and trust to providence for 
the rest and be sure of much but 4 severe dis- 
appointment. Where there is a hard seed-bed, 
sufficient moisture, inoculated soil, plenty of 
lime (either natural or applied), some acid 
phosphate, a good supply of humus in the soil 
(unless the soil be some of the Iowa hill land 
clay), plus a hardy variety of seed, preferably 
Grimm, and a good fence for pretection during 
the winter, the chances of getting a satisfactory 
stand are pretty good. Yet even all the above 
conditions taken together fail to give complete 
insurance that there will be a success with the 
alfalfa. 


Other Conditions Affecting Success 


There are other conditions that affect the 
success and failure of the crop. Last year a 
part of the field that I sowed crusted with a 
short, heavy shower and when the young plants 
came to this crust on their way up, they turned 
their heads down and died, Again, no one can 
foretell the kind of winter weather we are 
going to have, and that has something to do 
with growing alfalfa even tho it is Grimm. 

A neighbor of ours who turned his tractor at 
the ends of the field, working strips or lands, 
when preparing the seed-bed, said the ends 
were so hard underneath that he could hardly 
get the seed in the ground with a drill. He 
knows now what most of us have learned by ex- 
perience, that a seed-bed for alfalfa must be 
hard enough to allow a Ford to be driven over 
on the level in high gear. Have it hard with a 
little loose dirt on top. . 


JULY JOBS FOR FARMERS OF THE CORN BELT 


Spreading Manure—Killing Morning-Glories—Cleaning Up the Back Yard 


nure accumulates at the barn. Just as 

soon as I get a few spare days in July, I 
like to see the manure spreader going. And I 
am particular to have the manure scattered 
uniformly. Last winter the hired man hurried 
the job after the first day and dumped bunches 
every time he started to unload. This spring I 
spent a day going over the field, scattering the 
worst bunches with a pitchfork. 

It is especially important not to smother the 
young clover on the new seeding. If the ma- 
nure killed the growing crop of clover, it would 
be doing as much harm as good. For fear of 
damaging the young clover, I like to spread the 
manure on the second growth meadow or pas- 
ture and fall plow directly. 

The importance of decaying vegetable matter 
in the soil can hardly be over-emphasized. The 
regular use of clover left uncut or only lightly 
pastured and plowed under with manure from 
the barn and feeding floor has built up the hu- 
mus content of my soil. These clover fields are 
now on the third cycle or rotation of corn, corn, 
oats, clover. For the third time in nine years 
these fields are receiving clover plowed under 
as green manure, and stable manure besides. 
The regular and liberal use of organic matter 
has put the soil into a mellow physical condi- 
tion. The soil bacteria function properly and 
plant food is made available for the corn roots. 


Corn Yields Have Consistently Increased 


For a dozen years the corn yields have con- 
sistently increased with each rotation, the aver- 
age yield now being about fifteen bushels per 
acre over those of the first years recorded. 

Last fall, rock phosphate was spread at the 
rate of a ton per acre and plowed under with 
the clover and manure. Part of the rock phos- 
phate is on hand now for spreading this fall. I 


dns « the rush of spring work some ma- 


LATE SUMMER SEEDING OF ALFALFA 


Factors That Make for Success in Getting a Good Stand and Keeping It ] 


By J. J. Newlin 


For July or August seeding, one of the best 
ways to get the stubble ground hard is to leave 
it hard. Work with a disk and not too deeply. 
If there is a lot of trash and the disk will not 
work the soil, then a plow must be used, but get 
the ground worked down hard with a roller, or 
by riding the harrow, or both. 

I ‘have sown alfalfa in September and got 
only experience. I have sown the same year on 
part of the same field in August with good suc- 
cess. The plants must have time to grow a tap 
root well down. I think the tap root gets below 
frost when sown in» August, in central Iowa. 
Later seeding winter kills. For summer seeding 
the moisture should reach clear-down from the 
surface to deep sub-soil before the seed is put 
in the ground. Any less moisture by the time 
the plants are up is sure failure. 


Alfalfa Must Always Be Inoculated 


Inoculation is always necessary in some form. 
If the land has grown alfalfa once before or 
had a crop that failed, that will help in the in- 
oculation. If the land has had a good crop pre- 
viously, there is every chance that the soil has 
plenty of inoculation. If the ground grows 
sweet clover easily and freely, the inoculation is 
already there. I take a little soil from near the 
surface about an old alfalfa playt, dry it in the 
shade, pulverize and sift with any old fine 
gravel sieve or one made from screen wire. This 
dust is mixed with the seed at the rate of one 
part of dust to twelve parts of seed, just before 
the seed is to be put into the drill. I have used 
the glue method with the commercial cultures 
when the seed was broadeast, and succeeded in 
getting inoculation. 

If the soil is acid (most Iowa soil is acid), 


find it convenient to store it in a shed and do 
the spreading on quiet days. It comes in 80- 
pound-paper bags, and handling it is like work- 
ing with cement, as it is a finely ground pow- 
der. Care should be taken to spread it uniform- 
ly. I use a low-down fertilizer spreader cover- 
ing eight feet at a strip. 

The decaying organic matter serves the pur- 
pose of feeding the soil bacteria directly and 
also furnishing the acids which dissolve the 
phosphorus and prepare the mineral elements 
for the use of the plants. The process of deeay 
results in the manufacture of nitrogen in forms 
convenient for corn roots and the liberation of 
phosphorus which is essential to the building of 
plant cells.—Chas. D. Kirkpatrick. 


Getting After the Morning-Glories 


We are just at this time passing thru that 
season of the year when we have learned to 
appreciate what a mean weed the morning- 
glory can be. There are corn fields in which 
the morning-glory seems almost to have taken 
complete control, while there are fields of 
short oats.in which this weed has gained quite 
a foothold. In the corn field, if the morning- 
glory can be kept in check until after the sec- 
ond cultivation has been given, there is usu- 
ally not so much trouble, but where the weed 
once secures a good start, there is plenty of 
work ahead with hoes, or else damage to the 
corn crop. 

Clarence Boomer, a farmer living near 
Janesville, lowa, has had good success in keep- 
ing down morning-glories in the corn field 
with a surface cultivator, but he says that he 
finds it necessary to keep them clipped off 
before they get much of a start. Several years 
ago, he had a field of oats that was practically 
overrun with the weed, but it ripened early 
and was immediately removed- from the field 
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lime should be applied to make the reactig 
alkali with the test. Alfalfa will grow succes 
fully in Iowa on some soils that show acid » 
action. Such soils are usually clay subsoil g 
hill land. Lime increases the yield and aidg 
making for suecess, where otherwise conditig 
might mean failure. 

I am sold on the idea of applying 125 pow 
of acid phosphate per acre to all ground that 
to go to alfalfa. It certainly increases the yi 
andemust therefore add to the vigor, and a 
thing that adds to the vigor must help in | 
ing a good stand when once started. The 
tool for spreading this acid phosphate is a ] 
down, wide, two-wheel fertilizer spreader, y 
a strong agitator, and holes for the escape: 
the acid phosphate must be diamond, squad ! 
round. It will not go thru the spreader if th 
openings are just slits. 


Manure Will Increase Alfalfa Yield _ 
It, pays tg use manure up to fifteen tons Det 
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acre. I have failed with alfalfa for lack of haa ™ M 
mus. If the land already contains considerablem@hing is 
humus, alfalfa will grow, but manure will g pamed 


does increase the yield. Some clay soils wi outs 
grow alfalfa altho scarcely any humus is pregampather, 
ent, but manure adds that much more to th Mitig 
chance of success. + I]t increases the yield. “Wiffiing to 
In one field of mine, alfalfa lived over themiinterest 
first winter very well. The second winter thi 8 


part that was not Grimm almost all died. d the 
Grimm came thru in pretty good shape. Othem hanc 
have had the same experience. The Grima ld hi 
none too hardy. ol spri 
Twelve pounds per acre put in with a drillibis all 
the middle of August is making almost a tomjiind ther 
per acre the first cutting this year. I wanted@@Maybe 3 
to sow the last of July, but the moisture wagaiietnally 
lacking. (Concluded on page I) aang him 
na lar 
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and threshed. During the first part of At 
gust, the field was plowed rather deeply, 


that seemed to do away with the morning 
Tt you 


glories entirely. p in 
On farms where a regular rotation of cropeme iter 
is maintained, including clover, there is usualy” a | 


but very little trouble. The common exper 


ence of many farmers has been that one ge Visited 























crop of clover hay will whip the morning-gloy the 
and where there is a rotation containing fer live 
years of clover, there is usually no trouble” anc 
whatever. BP? the 

Perhaps the two worst enemies of the mort ¥ to ge 
ing glory are sheep and hogs. A flock @ 7; 


sheep will soon rid a farm of the pest; in fa 
sheep will clean up practically all of thd 
weeds which are common to Iowa. There 

pears to be something about the root of tf 
weed that hogs are especially fond of, and 
they are given the range of the corn 
before the ground _ freezes up in the f 
they will root for the last trace of the roa 
I have never known of a farm which W 
fenced hog tight, and where the hogs were 
lowed to run over it at certain times of 1 
year, on which it was necessary to fight @ 
morning-glory a troublesome weed pest.—A. 4 
Brown. 


Gathering Up Accumulated Trash 


Of the-fragments of broken boards, posts a 
accumulated trash, there is at least one Wag 
load scattered about, unless it be the except 
al set of yards, A perfect job for one of th 
periods following a rain before field ori 
be resumed is to gather up this accumula 
and add it to the woodpile—not only for 
pearance’s sake, but it may save an an 
running a nail in a foot or may save @ 1000 
some steer or cow from injury. by gett 
small stick between the toes—Jay Whit 
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| WHERE LONE SCOUTS WILL GATHER 


A Visit to —— Mitigwa—Why Both Scouts and Parents Like It 





Scouts Making Their Own Rope 


UCKED away in a wilderness on the 
west bank of the Des Moines river is 
Mitigwa. High up on a hill where every- 
ing is still as wild as it was when Indians 
mamed the west, is the camp where the Lone 
Bouts of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe will 
ther, August 22-30, for their annual rally. 
Mitigwa is an ideal camp. There is every- 
ing to make it a place where any boy who is 
ierested in wild life can study nature to his 
sart’s content. Woods, where the wild flowers 
nd the wild animals live in their solitude, 
¢handy, There are trails where the Indians 
ld have tracked each other, and tliere are 
pol springs where the thirst could be quenched. 
js all so natural that I looked about now 
ind then to see if an Indian might be nearby. 
aybe you think I wasn’t surprised when I 
tually did meet one. But instead of meet- 
him in a thicket, our meeting took place 
a large lodge, where in a modern dining- 
a meal was being served to a hundred 
more hungry boys. Mitigwa is wild in its 
iting, but as a camp the place is as modern 
ean be. Before I left, there was no doubt 
latever in my mind that the Lone Scout 
mp would be one of the nicest periods of 
y existence. 
What Does ‘*Mitigwa”’ Mean? 
‘Tf you are interested in Mitigwa, you will 
f interested in its name. Mitigwa means 
Maker of Men,’’ according to the Indian lan- 
age. If you had been with me the day that 
Visited the camp, certainly you would: agree 
ft the name was well chosen. If any place 
tr lived up to its name, I am sure this place 
0¢s, and every time that a boy leaves the 
imp there is no doubt but what he is better 
to go out and take his place as an Ameri- 
citizen. 
tame to the camp from the main highway 
tading northwest, forty-five miles from Des 
tones Suddenly the road turned off and a 
gr indicated that I should leave the corn 
Mered road I had been following and enter 
i Woods, At first, it looked quite ordinary, 
ihas I began to ascend a long hill and my 
began to chug a little harder, I knew 
Was a real hill. The camp is back off of 
ighway several miles, and after I had 
mded a hill of some length and stopped to 
Me engine cool off a bit, I noticed a settle- 
mit thru the trees. So I unloaded and pro- 
fed on foot. 
e first thing that I noticed was the group 
amp houses, which are arranged in a circle. 
passing along, a glimpse into the camp indi- 
a that here was where the boys were quar- 
I had supposed that tents were used, 
Phere houses had a tent beaten consider- 
They were screened in on all sides and 
‘anvas was rolled up under the eaves so 
‘it could be lowered in ease it rained. In- 
®of the houses, the iron a were neatly 
Ped, and under the beds I saw the equip- 
fof the boys, such as extra shoes, and 
} and axes. Everything was clean and 
eiged in a most orderly manner. The 
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By W. E. Drips 
A Sachem, Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe 

houses were, large. enough «to 
’ quarter ten boys in each. 

Just then the manager of 
the camp spied me, and when 
I told him who I was, he in- 
sisted that I visit his office. 
So over to a large building we 
went. Here was where “I got 
a real surprise. We entered a 
modern building with a large 
hall and dining-room. One end 
had as large a fireplace as I’ve 
seen in many a day, and the 
executive told me when the 
weather was bad the meetings 
were held indoors. 
After we had talked camp life over for a time 

someone announced dinner. It didn’t take us 
long to get ready, and soon we were seated at 
large tables, while the camp detail served us a 
dandy meal. Of course I looked about. No won- 
der they had a good meal. Here was a kitchen 
equipped with every necessity and two real 





IS YOUR BOY GOING? 


Every Lone Scout will read this article, 
we know, but we hope the parents of the 
Scouts will read it, too, Camp Mitigwa is 
an ideal place for a boy to spend a week, as 
Boy Scout experience has proved. Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Tribe is inviting 120 Lone 
Scouts for the week, August 22-30. The 
cost per boy is $7.50 for the week, plus the 
cost of getting to and from the camp. Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Tribe takes care of the over- 
head costs of the camp. A good many of 
our Scouts are too far away to make the 
camp; some perhaps have not good enough 
records in Scout work. In some cases, the 
family can not afford to send the boy this 
year, and we know that no Scout worthy of 
the name would want to go if it meant dis- 
comfort for other members of the family. 
Yet there are plenty of Scouts who have 
good records, who are fairly close to the 
camp, and whose families would be glad to 
have them spend a week in enjoyable, edu- 
cational work like this. From Scouts like 
these, we want lots of applications for 
places in the camp. Write Lone Scout Ed- 
itor, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, 
for details, 











colored cooks who reminded me of the Cream of 
Wheat man, were handing out platters of food. 
After eating our pie, we looked about further. 
I noticed wires running about, and soon dis- 
covered the camp was electric lighted, 

‘‘How about the water supply ?’’ I said. The 
river was several miles away. 

‘*Oh, we have our own water 
system,’’ I was told. ‘‘ Water is 
pumped from deep wells, and 
we put all the surplus in the 


swimming pool.’’ 


That reminded me that a 
camp without swimming was 
unusual, but a real swimming 
pool was rather a novelty. So 
we went down in the woods to 
look at it. Here we found an 
artificial lake. #4 was ideal for 
bathing and the cold water 
that was continually pumped 
into the lake had a chance each 
day to warm up before the 
boys went into the water. The 
instructor told me how they 
handled the boys and how each 
boy was given instructions in 
swimming by an expert. 

Then we went back to the big 
camp. Over back of the main 
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lodge I spied a Red Cross flag. Yes, it was the 
hospital. Here, the camp doctor presided, and 


-he was certainly well equipped to care for. 


bruises and any.other minor accidents. I was 
told that every boy was examined and if the 
doctor thought a boy was taking life too stren- 
uously he was put on the quiet list to rest up. 
Just then I heard some boys gathering to the 
tune of a Scout whistle. Being interested in 
what they were doing, I decided to :nvestigate. 
Maybe you think it wasn’t a surprise when I 
saw the instructor coming out with a ball of 
binding twine, They were going to make rope, 
he said. So I stuck around, and in a few min- 
utes the boys had some dandy rope twisted and 
were later practicing tying a lot of knots that 
would have made a sailor ashamed of himself. 
But I almost forgot an important thing, the 
camp Indian. In order that the boys can get in- 
struction in trailing, wooderaft and nature 
study from one who has studied these subjeets 
fe9m birth, a full-blooded Delaware Indian, 
Nea Kna, or Little Bear, was engaged. Little 
Bear is a likable chap. He is a student at the 
Haskell Indian School, in Kansas, and enjoys a 
summer’s outing in the woods. Of course, he 
is popular with the boys, and they all told me 
that Little Bear was going to put on his full 
regalia and stage a war dance some evening. I 
hope he isn’t all danced out when the Lone 
Sccuts gather, for I want to see Little Bear per- 
form, He looks like he could do a dandy dance. 


Camp Is Run on Scout Honor System 

There are so many things to be said about the 
camp. Besides its location and equipment it has 
a crew of instructors who are trained in hand- 
ling boys. They make you feel that it’s a treat 
to be with them, and when you see the boys re- 
spond to their wishes you know they must have 
the good will of every boy. The camp is run on 
the Scout honor system and honors are awarded 
for meritorious service. The nian that is judged 
the best and neatest each day has the honor of 
being color guard the following day and _puts 
up the flag. Boys who do special service are 
given camp honors and these are marked on the 
belts of the Seouts in colored paint. Many of 
the Scouts have a belt full and each Scout’s am- 
bition is to win as many honors as possible. 

Each evening a camp council fire is held and 
speakers or entertainers amuse the boys. Some- 
times the boys themselves put on the show, but 
it’s a big time. Several folks, including Gov- 
ernor Hammill, have promised to attend the 
Lone Scout camp and help out at a council fire. 
Armstrong Perry, Scout executive of Chicago, 
is coming and all Lone Scouts will be glad to 
meet the man who is in charge of the work. 

But the sun was sinking behind the trees, and 
knowing about the demon hill I had to elimb 
I headed for home. You bet I’ll be back when 
the Lone Scouts meet, for it’s going to be a real 
treat, and I hope every Lone Scout can be there. 





Honor Tribe in Front of Camp Cabin 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, July 10, 1 
A ‘ : a TALL 
VALUE OF THE ROLLERE 
j a x bd 
Small Grain and Legumes Want Firm Seed Bed 
3 What is the value of the corrugated roller to the corn belt farmer? N ¢ 
- We asked this question some time ago and have received a number of E 
- replies, some of which appear on this page. The report in general jg [ae “> '"5 
very favorable. particularly as to the value of the roller on sandy soil and [i all gro 
e -On any soil in dry years. . ganizin 
given | 
exper in 
HELBY . . Organi: 
and Pottawattamie county | a soil that is not too loose. The sg other 
farmers who have used a good | principle applies to corn but it gm ide | 
roller—cultipacker is the trade name { doubtful, on the heavier soils of 4 “ th 
for one kind—or have seen it used by | state, under average conditions of culty i 
For the se Sacto Roads their neighbors are surprisingly of one | fall, whether a cultipacker would : The 
accord as to its being a very valuable | here. ‘a sor 
» tool. In the seeding of the grasses, espe ec 
Ose The Highways It is the best possible insurance for | Ci@lly sweet clover and alfalfa, them 45 y 
getting a good stand of grass when | 3* @ decided advantage in — Me write 
Balloon Tires are an even greater necessity for the seeded with oats, during years with — biesnten te ns Sei only requ tion, U 
id is off th in hiot extremely dry springs like 1924 and | Pemty of moisture when they are gq 7 
rough country side fr ° ema enways. 1925. Observations in regard to 100 or eee gc ar eae tie |e —_ 
. : F ae go stand in s latitude, depe ’ 
Guny Dipped Balloons —evesy stron of every cose =| rollers ‘were used ty 2 torgs aunber | DOD ® very firm, compact sood SEE, 2 
saturat wit bas — pve armers greater service in 1924, gives this result:. Where a | it can hardly be too firm. The best Threshi 
because this added process provides extra strength roller was used, whether red clover, | Stand will be observed where thee owners! 
to these wonderful tires. Chuck holes, ruts and alsike, sweet clover or alfalfa seeded, ng Pang obra pe the es tt 
ood stand was obtained; where it , Ac ractor om his 
bumps are smoothed out. we not used on fields in the same | W280m wheel. The use of the rollers b hes 
Enjoy the greater safety, economy and comfort of community practically not even fair | #lmost a necessity in securing a stan to-th 
these Full-Size Gum-Dipped Balloons. The nearest stands were obtained. It was extreme- | f sca at exe a 
° . . . ; s& 
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| AN ORGANIZED plan for a thresh- 

5 ing ring that should be of help to 

all groups of this sort, either im or- 

*ganizing or reorganizing a ring, is 
given in Bulletin 267 of the Illinois 
experiment station, Urbana, Illinois. 
Organized on this basis, and with tlfe 

‘other material in the bulletin as a 
guide, a threshing ring should have 

; ‘Yess than the usual amount of diffi- 
'™ culty in keeping its affairs straight. 

' The agreement is given below. Ex- 
tra copies of this will be furnished by 
Wallaces’ Farmer on request. Those 
who want the full bulletin should 

write to the Illinois experiment sta- 

- tion, Urbana, Illinois, 


,m @dldINOIS THRESHING AGREEMENT 
We, the undersigned, hereby agree to 
_form and become members of this co- 
partnership, to be known as the 
Threshing Company, for the purchase, 
| ewnership, and operation of a threshing 
machine. We agree to contribute to the 

' fund the sums set opposite our names. 
This agreement shall be effective until 
it has been declared null and void by a 
| two-thirds majority vote of all the mem- 
bers of the association. 
Section 1—Organization 

(a) A share in this company shall con- 
gist of an equal part of the total value of 
the equipment owned by the company. 

(b) Any member moving from the 
seighborhood shall dispose of his share to 
the remaining members at cost price, dis- 
counted at the rate of 10 per cent per 
year for each year the machine has been 
used, unless he can dispose of it to some 
one who will be satisfactory to a three- 
fourths majority of the other members. 

Section 2—Officers and Their Dutles 

(a) The officers of this coinpany shall 
be a president, a secretary-treasurer, and 

_ a timekeeper, each elected for a term of 
one year. 

(b) The president, secretary-treasurer 
and timekeeper shall constitute the exec- 
utive board or committee. 

(c) The president shall set the time and 
place of all meetings, both regular and 

' special, and shall preside at the same. He 
shall sign all orders for the paying out of 
the company’s funds. 

{d) The secretary-treasurer shall keep a 
record of all meetings and transactions 
of the company, including a copy of the 
timekeeper’s report and such other re- 
ports as are made in the meetings. He 
shall receive all money belonging to the 
ompany and shall pay out the same only 
o orders signed by the president. He 
shall attend to all correspondence of the 
tompany. He shall notify all members in 
Writing of the time, place and purpose of 
all meetings at least five days before the 
fate set for the meetings, unless an emer- 
sency such as a breakdown occurs. In 
such case, a meeting may be called as 
#00n as the members can be brought. to- 
gether after verbal notice. 

(e) The timekeeper shall keep a record 
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of the labor furnished to and by each 
member, of the acres and bushels of 
grain threshed for each member, and 


tubmit the same in a report at the an- 
tual fall meeting. On each job he may 
also assist the owner in getting the best 
P%8sible arrangement of the crew. 

(f) It shall be the duty of the executive 
fommittee to carry out the wishes of the 
shareholders of the company, as expressed 

| by them by vote at any meeting at which 
& quorum is present. It shall be their 
duty to secure competent help for the op- 
tration of the machinery, for which they 
Phall not pay more than the customary 
Wages. It shall be their duty to keep all 
Property owned by the company in the 
best possible condition of repair. 

(8) The executive committee shall hire 
Areliable engineer, and an engine to fur- 
Mish the power for the ring. 

Section 3—Meetings 

(a) There shall be two regular meetings 
@ach year. One shall be held in the month 
of May, at which time any necessary 

hess pertaining to the coming sea- 
#m shall be taken up and disposed of. 
The Second regular meeting shall be held 
Within three wecks after completion of 
threshing season. At this time all 
nts owed to and by the company 
4 Shall be settled, officers for the following 
» year elected, and all other necessary 
; ness transacted. 
Ny ) A special meeting may be called at 
| Sty time at the discretion of the presi- 
é more er upon the request of any two or 
a3 (e) — of the company. 
os 4 quorum shall consist of a major- 
of the shareholders, 


Section 4—Machinery and Equipment 

Th size and kind of machine to be 

oy gee Shall be decided by a majority 

DWisticntie® meeting, after sufficient, in- 

; o aon with respect to the needs of 

the mere and the respective qualities of 
j Srent machines has been made 
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'. THRESHING RING 


Plan for Threshing Ring Drawn by Illinois Station 


(b) A shed Bhall be provided ow the 
farm of Mr. , of sufficient size to 
house all the equipment beloriging to the 
company. 

(c) Any item of repair which costs more 
than ——— dollars must be approved by a 
majority vote of the shareholders. 

(ad) Insurance shail be carried on all 
equipment owned by the company. 


Section 5—Rate to Be’ Charged 

(a) The rate to be charged for thresh- 
ing for members shall be figured at the 
end of the season. It shall be set high 
enough to provide funds for paying all 
cash items, plus 6 per cent ‘interest on 
the value of the machine and equipment 
at the beginning of the year, 10 per cent 
depreciation on the original cost of the 
machine, and 4 per cent depreciation on 
the original cost of any shed which has 
been provided by the company to shelter 
said machine. 

(b) Any net profits on custom threshing 
shall be distributed to the members in 
proportion to the shares owned. 

(c) If during any year the members feel 
that the depreciation on the machine has 
been above or below 10 per cent, a higher 
or a lower rate may be used, as decided 
by a two-thirds vote of all the members. 

(ad) One bushel of wheat or rye, and 
one and one-third bushels of barley shall 
be considered as equivalent to two bush- 
els of oats. 


Section 6—Exchanging Labor and Settling 
Differences 

(a) Each member shall furnish one man 
and team for each acres of grain to 
be threshed. 

(b) Differenées in labor furnished shalt 
be calculated by the timekeeper on the 
—* basis as described on page ——— 
of Bulletin No. of the University of 
IWinois Agricultural Experiment Station. 

(*Bushels or hour basis. If the hour 
basis is used, delays of fifteen minutes or 
more, for which the member whose job is 
being threshed is not responsible, should 
not be charged against him.) 


Section 7—Meals 
Dinner shall be served to all of the crew 
and in addition breakfast and supper shall 
be served to the machine men if re- 
quested. 
Section 8—Custom Threshing 
Custom threshing may be done after 
the members have threshed, ifthe major- 
ity of the members are in favor of it. 
Section 9—Order of Threshing 
The order of threshing shall be reversed 
each year. 
Section 10—Amendments 
This agreement shall be amended by @ 























two-thirds majority vote of the entire 
membership. 

In witness whereof, we affix our signa- 
tures hereto, this day of > 
19 ° 

Signatures: 

Coc vcccccevccccccsovcesecececese (Seal) 
CRRCKEPOCROPAOR SRDS OR OHOC PER EROS (Seah- 
POET eT eT COT Ce OTC (Seal) 
Covevdcccccerbacceorerceoresuctes (Seal) 





Co-operative Egg Marketing 

in Illinois 

The survey by the I. A. A, of the egg 
and poultry marketing situation in IIli- 
nois has brought out a plan for the di- 
vision of the state into shipping dis- 
the size of the average 
county. district will include 
about fifteen or twenty assembling 
points where eggs can be delivered by 
farmers, and from which trucks will 
haul the excess to central shipping 
points. This 'is a plan a good deal 
after the model of the Minnesota agso- 
ciation. 

In order to get the work started, the 
local Farm Bureau is to name at each 
assembling point a man and a woman 
to represent the farmers of that vicin- 
ity. The representatives of all the as- 
sembling points in the district are then 
to meet to discuss the different prob- 
lems involved. Discussions of this 
sort will be held over the state before 
any attempt will be made to go ahead 
with detailed organization work. The 
theory is that local discussions will 
result in adaptations of the general 
plan that will make the final program 
more successful than immediate action | 
on some arbitrary scheme. 
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A new service to car owners | 


a —— 


—the “film of protection” for 
every part of your car 


HOUSANDS/of motorists 

have already discovered 

that the new complete 
Veedol LubricationService gives 
their cars a new ease of opera- 
tion, a new freedom from repair 
bills—and a greater second hand 
value. You, too, can enjoy these 
definite benefits if you let the 
Veedol “film of protection” safe- 


guard every part of your car. 


* * 2* 


’ 
The motor is only one of 
the parts of your car that need 
correct lubrication. Your 
transmission, differential and 
chassis points need it too. 


This is what used to happen 
when you had‘your entire car 
lubricated. You bought a mo- 
tor oil made by one company 
—a transmission and differen- 
tial lubricant made by another 
—and still another company’s 
grease. You drove away with 
**job-lot” lubrication. 


The new complete Veedol 


lubrication service 


No longer is it necessary for 
you to trust to “job-lot” lu- 
brication. You can now pro- 
tect your entire car with a 
correct Veedol lubricant. 


There are high quality 
Veedol lubricants for your 
transmission, differential and 
chassis bearings—as well as for 
your motor. Each Veedol lu- 


V New complete 
LUBRICATION S ERVICE 


bricantis made in Tide Water’s 
own refinery. Each has the 
same superior Veedol quality. 
Each gives the “film of pro- 
tection” that safeguards each 
moving part from deadly heat 
and friction. 


Veedol Lubrication Service 
consists of three steps: 


1. Motor—Have your crankcase 
drained and refilled with the cor- 
rect Veedol oil, specified by the 
Veedol Motor Protection Guide, a 
lubrication chart at your r’s. 


2. Chassis—At the same time 
have your chassis bearings lubri- 
cated with Veedol High Pressure 
Lubricant or Trans-Gear oil. 


3. Transmission and differen- 
tial—Also have the lubricant level 
in your transmission and differen- 
tial checked, and, if necessary, re- 
plenished with Veedol Super Gear 
or Heavy Duty Gear lubricant. 
After every 2,000 to 3,000 miles of 
operation, have your transmission 
and differential cleaned out and re- 
filled with these lubricants. 


Thousands of. dealers now 
give this new complete Veedol 
lubrication service. The entire 
job takes but a few minutes. 
Stop next time you see the 
orange and black Veedol sign. 
Let the film of protection’ safe- 
guard every part of your car. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Columbus, 
Dallas. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 





























N THE two articles on “Conven- 

fences in the Kitchen,” preceding 
this, I took up the new labor saving 
machinery and the arrangement of the 
kitchen for the most efficient work. 
This article, then, dealing with new 
kitchen things, completes the round 
of the kitchen. 

Some time ago, I watched a French 
chef at work, mixing, baking and 
frosting a large number of cakes, His 
measurements were careful and exact, 
yet he worked with marvelous swift- 
ness and ease. He seemed always to 
have the right tool at hand to do the 
thing that he was ready to do. His 
mixing bowl was of metal, light yet 
large enough and deep enough so that 
there was no danger of the cake mix- 
ture flying out or running over. He 
measured his liquids and solids with 
all the precision of a high school do- 
mestic science girl. 

One could not help being impressed 
with the splendid array of mixers, 
pans and beaters. For almost every 
act there was the right tool. How 
many of us, I thought then, have had 
a day spoiled completely by an egg- 
beater that slipped cogs, a knife that 
was dull on the job we were doing, a 
can-opener that was bent, or a pan 
that was neither the right size nor the 
right shape for the thing we were try- 
dng to use it for, 

After all, it isn’t just the doing of a 
piece of work, household or any other, 
that is so wearying, but it is the ever- 
lasting trying to do it without the 
proper mechanical help. Work in that 
case becomes drudgery, a thing we do 
only because we have to, because it 
has got to be done, while all the time 
we hate doing it. 

Housework with its great variety of 
tasks, should never get into the drudg- 
ery class, tho, as a matter of fact, it 
does frequently. There's dishwashing, 
for instance. It can be the most bore- 
some task in the world, or it can 
merely be one of the round of things 
about the house that must be done and 
therefore we work out the easiest and 
simplest way to do it. 

I’m thinking of one woman in par- 
ticular for whom life was just one 
dishpan full of dirty dishes after an- 
other. She said so herself. Her girls 
‘were all boys, as the saying goes, and 
there were several of them. All thru 
the summer they had at least three 
farm hands, for they farmed a half- 
section of land. 


Each dish for the whole eleven of 
them was tediously washed and dried 
three times a day, each dish being 
gone over with the towel and handled 
just that extra time; whereas, a dish 
drainer of the Wire sort and a large 
size would have saved her at least an 
hour and a half every day. A dish 
washer of the hose type, to be at- 
tached to the faucet, and which soaps 
and washes at the same time, would 
have saved her still more time. 

Neither of these are expensive. The 
dish washer sells for about $5, and 
the wire dish drainer for less than a 
dollar. The best type of drainer is a 
big tin pan like a dripping pan, only 
larger, and is open at one end. In this 
are set substantial wire racks to hold 
the dishes upright, giving the boiling 
Water a chance to reach every nook 
and cranny. It is usually better to 
wipe the silver and glassware, but ev- 
erything else is allowed to stand in 
the drainer until dry. During seasons 
of the year when work on the farm 
Was particularly heavy, I never had 
any scruples about throwing a clean 
dish cloth over the dried dishes and 


Conveniences In the Kitchen 





Utensils and various ingredients used in cooking are kept 


in these cupboards con- 


venient to the stove. 


letting them stand in the drainer un- 
til the next table setting time. Then 
the drainer with all dishes on board 
was carried right to the table “and 
emptied. 

There is more grief caused by knives 
being too dull than there is by their 
éver being too sharp. <A knife that 
won’t cut is as aggravating as any- 
thing well could be. It is certainly 
discouraging to slice a ham and have 
it look as if the meat had been sawed 
off or pulled apart. The grindstone 
and various whetstones can apply a 
remedy for this condition, but either 
of these loses favor alongside a new 
little device for sharpening knives. 
This can be fastened to the work table 
or to the edge of the cupboard where 
by merely pulling a knife thru its keen 
little disks the job of putting on a 
keen edge is done. The disks are of 
very high grade steel, tempered and 
ground so carefully that even the fin- 
est steel knives, like the carving knife 


and steak knife, can be sharpened 
without being hurt in the slightest. 
It is excellent for sharpening up the 
knives at butchering time, too. 

An oven thermometer is about the 
best insurance against a cake failure 
that I know of. Many a perfect cake 
is spoiled in the baking—that is a well 
known fact. Even tho one does a 
great deal of baking and is fairly sure 
of one’s oven by the guessing-at-the- 
heat method there are occasional 
times when the cake is hollow in the 
middle or over-brown on top. It is 
called “bad luck” when as a matter 
of fact the oven was either too hot or 
too cold. The oven thermometer does 
way with the item of chance in baking. 

By oven thermometers I do not mean 
the kind that is put on the outside of 
many coal ranges and which fail to 
register after a short period of use, I 
refer to the thermometer which is set 
right in the oven, usually on the mid- 
dle shelf. A good one can be bought 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book *‘Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Spotty, the Turtle, Wins a Race 


All the little people who live on the 
Green Meadows and in the Smiling Pool 
and along the Laughing Brook were to 
have a holiday. The Merry Little Breezes 
of Old Mother West Wind had been very 
busy, oh, very busy, indeed, in sending 
word to all the little meadow folks. You 
see, Peter Rabbit had been boasting of 
how fast he could run. Reddy Fox was 
quite sure that he could run faster than 
Peter Rabbit. Billy Mink, who can move 
so quickly you hardly can see him, was 
quite sure that neither Peter Rabbit nor 
Reddy Fox could run as fast as he. They 
all met one day beside the Smiling Pool 
and agreed that old Grandfather Frog 
shotld decide who was the swiftest. 

Now Grandfather Frog was accounted 
very wise. You see, he had lived a long 
time, oh, very much longer than any of 
the others, and, therefore, because of 
the wisdom of age, Grandfather Frog was 
always called on to decide all disputes. 
He sat on his green lily-pad while Billy 
Mink sat on the Big Rock and Peter 
Rabbit and Reddy Fox sat on the bank. 
Each in turn told why he thought he was 
the fastest. Old Grandfather Frog list- 
ened and listened and said never a word 
until they were all thru. When they had 
finished, he stopped to catch a foolish 
green fly and then he said: 

“The best way to decide who is the 
swiftest is to have a race.”’ 

So it was agreed that Peter Rabbit 





and Reddy Fox and Billy Mink should 
start together from the old butternut tree 
on one edge of the Green Meadows, race 
away across the Green Meadows to the 


little hill on the other side and each 
bring back a nut from the big hickory 
which grew there. The one who first 
reached the old butternut tree with a 


hickory nut would be declared the win- 
ner. The Merry Little Breezes flew about 
over the Green Meadows telling every one 
about the race, and every one planned to 
be there. 

It was a beautiful summer day, Mr. 
Sun smiled and smiled, and the more he 
smiled the warmer it grew. Every one 
was there to see the race—Striped Chip- 
munk, Happy Jack Squirrel, Sammy Jay, 
Blacky the Crow, Hooty the Owl and 
Bobby Coon all sat up in the old butter- 
nut tree, where it was cool and shady. 
Johnny Chuck, Jerry Muskrat, Jimmy 
Skunk, Little Joe Otter, Grandfather Frog 
and even old Mr. Toad, were there. Last 
of all came Spotty the Turtle. Now 
Spetty the Turtle is a very slow walker 
and he can not run at all. When Peter 
Rabbit saw him coming up toward the 


old butternut tree, he shouted: ‘Come 
on, Spotty, don’t you want to race 
with us?” 


Everybody laughed because, you know, 
Spotty is so very, very slow; but Spotty 
didn’t laugh, and he didn’t get cross be- 
cause ever one else laughed. 

(Concluded next week) 








for $2, which states right on it t& 
baking temperatures for cakes, bre; 
biscuits and so forth. 

Many a good disposition has 
fered because of a can opener 
wouldn’t . work. There are sever 













utensils sold under the name of cay a 4 
opener that come far from serving The PC 
that purpose, The latest thing im capa oy in 
openers cuts off the lid just below the = 





rim, thus making it possible to use off 
tins for any number of purposes, 
it also turns in the edge of the oap 
leaving a smooth, neat surface. It ip 
easy to operate, and tho it is perhap 
a bit more expensive than the o 
nary one, it does the job so’much mora. 
effectively that there is no compay 
ison between them. 

Why should anyone go thru the 
tions of sifting flour three times wh 
there is a sifter made that does the 
job all in one-operation? The si 



























is constructed so that there are three” the op 
screens, instead of the usual one, } 
at intervals. I wonder that someongs ™ -—— 






didn’t think of making such a — 
years ago. 

In the making of the plain, every | 
day cake, the cake mixer saves a great 
deal of time and energy. All of the im” 
gredients are put in together and 
mixed up and an unusually fine com 
sistency is gotten in batter mixed up 
in this way. A good make of cake mix — 
er can be bought for $3.50. Ph 

No matter what anyone may say, 
food does seem to taste better when, 
it is dressed up and made attractive, 
and there is no end to the fancy touclir 
es that can be put to common every 
day dishes with a pastry tube and bag. | 
Cake frostings, meringues for pies and — 
those that are baked as a confection” 
may be made very attractive by fore” 
ing thru the tubes to make a definite: 
design. 

There are several makes of pastry | 
tubes on the market. There is an all” 
metal one that works very well for 
fine decorating work on cakes, but 
cloth bag and three tubes—a star 
tube, a leaf and a straight line tw 
with either the cloth bag or a home” 
made paper one, will make as much | 
variety as anyone might wish. TO 
make the paper one, take a piece @ 
firm white wrapping paper measu 
8x8 inches, and holding the first fin 
of the left hand at the mid-point of © 
one side of the square, roll the pap 
into a cornucopia, Fill at once with” 
the frosting and fold down in at the 
top so that the bag will not un oll, 
The point should be-closed in the rolky 
ing. Then, when ready to decorate” 
the point is clipped off to just the size” 
of the opening in the metal pastty 
tube. In decorating, the tube is he 
firmly up onto the paper bag with 4 
left hand while the right closes over | 
the top, forcing the material out thm 
the tube. "1 

A set of garnishing tools is a g00@~ 
addition to the kitchen equipment. Bue 
in getting them, go to a reliable hé 
ware or housefurnishing place rath 
than patronizing the street or f 
salesman who frequently demons 
wonderfully with one set but 8¢ ' 
quite a different sort, A good set in 
cludes an apple corer, a shredder, 
knife with an uneven blade that mak 
a latticed or washboard effect on P 
tatoes and other vegetables, and 4 
tle sharp cup-shaped instrument & 
making small vegetable balls. 

For the woman who puts up sche 
lunches, a little aluminum egg slic 
which costs less than a quarter @F 
most places, will be found most © 
venient. Sharp wires evenly piac 
cut the egg in quarter inch elices 4 
in one slight operation. 
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THE POWER TAKE-OFF 


By 1. W. DICKERSON 


WANE of the newest and most valu- 
U able pieces of equipment for mak- 
‘er more power available for farm 
“work is the tractor power take-off for 
iansferring power from the tractor to 
srate the machine which the tractor 
ws. The machines to which the 
power take-off so far has been adapt- 
‘ef are the grain binder, the corn bind- 
r, the field ensilage cutter, the corn 
picker. the mower, the rice harvester, 
‘anf 80 on; but others will be brought 
‘gt as the need for them is apparent. 
Me power take-off is being worked 
in various ways, the essentials be- 
jog that the power of the tractor en- 
» is taken off at some convenient 
and conveyed to the drawn ma- 
‘dine thru a series of shafts and uni- 
gorsal joints and simple gears, or by 
'gme similar transmission mechanism. 
‘thus any power up to the capacity of 
‘he engine Or of the transmission’ me- 
ganism can be taken off the tractor 
gine and transmitted to the moving 
mechanism of the drawn implement, 
Fen when both tractor and machine 
gre standing still. 
| What does this mean in improving 
the operation of the binder or the corn 





The same thing is true in the case 
of. the corn binder, corn picker, and so 
on. Often. these jobs have to be done 
when the ground is soft or slippery 
and it is almost impossible to use a 
machine which depends on a bull 
wheel to operate the mechanism. The 
power take-off again renders the 
picker almost independent of the trac- 
tion conditions. In the case of the 
field ensilage harvester, the use of 
the power take-off does away with the 
cost of a special engine on the ma- 
chine to operate the gathering and 
cutting and elevating mechanism. 


Another advantage of the power 
take-off is the fact that the power re- 
quired for operating the’ binder mech- 
anism can be varied to suit the heav- 
iness of the crop. Thus when the 
grain is extra heavy, all that is neces- 
sary to secure the extra power so the 
binder can take care of the crop prop- 
erly is to slow down the tractor’s rate 
of travel the constant power supply 
thru the power take-off giving plenty 
of power. 

While the power take-off is rather 
a new thing in power equipment, every 
one who has tried it is well pleased 








‘picker which the tractor is pulling? 
fa the first place, it means that the 
binder no longer depends for its pow- 
‘@ on the traction afforded by the 
‘binder bull wheel, which is nearly al- 
mays of comparatively narrow width, 
vith no possibility of putting on ex- 
fesion rims or of lugs which will 
‘tive better traction, since no room is 
ble for either. Nearly always 
When a spot is found in the field where 
the footing is rather soft for the hind- 
# bull wheel, the grain at this place 
‘Will be found heavier than usual, and 
Pe combination of poor footing and 
‘M@tra heavy draft is quite likely to 
se the bull wheel to slip, push the 
ahead of it, and block the whole 
Machine. With the proper lug equip- 
Ment and in extreme cases with exten- 
sa rims, the tractor usually will get 
Mificient traction to pull its weight 
4M that of the binder without trou- 
and the binder mechanism being 
erated from the tractor engine is not 
part of the load on the tractor 


| last year in many parts of the coun- 
My the grain fields were so wet and 
pot that it was impossible to use a 
mn binder depending on bull-wheel 
on for power to operate the 
mechanism, and thousands of 
S never were cut. W. A. Fix, a 
farmer near Colwell, Iowa, 
Id that a few heavy rains just at 
tvest time put his oats fields in such 
be that he could not use his grain 
at all, and his oats, with sev- 
of his neighbors’ fields, appar- 
_ Would be a total loss. Fortu- 
ly he was able to get a power 
otf for his tractor and a binder 
could be operated with it, and 
troubles were over. He found that 
_ 4 this equipment he could go right 
~ *t4 harvest his oats without any 
Cu trouble, in many cases hav- 
cut right thru water standing 

v@ the ground. 





| 





and we may expect its use to increase 
very rapidly the present season, @6s- 
pecially if the summer and fall months 
are rather wet. 





Late Summer Seeding of 
Alfalfa 
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(Continued from page 6) 


Young alfalfa plants have a sort of 
a crown close to the top of the ground. 
A horse or a sheep will bite off the 
young plants below the crown during 
the first fall and winter and kill the 
plants. Cattle do not crop so close 
to the ground but they do eat the tops 
that should be left there every winter 
for protection and to hold the snow. 
Alfalfa stays green under the snow all 
winter, not very green, but still there 
is some color near the ground on 
every crown. A few warm days and 
the green shows more and then it 
dies back slightly with the next cold 
snap. If the stock are even allowed 
to run over the alfalfa field when the 
weather is cold they will break off the 
tops of the plants and kill quite a per- 
centage of aN the plants they touch. 


Fence is cheaper than reseeding al- 
« 


falfa. 

Every year somebody springs the 
idea of sowing more seed on a thin 
stand field. That has been tried hun- 
dreds of times in Iowa and only one 
real success has ever been officially 
reported, 

Now, will some one tell me why one 
end of my field is yielding about dou- 
ble the other end? The line between 
the heavy and lighter yield is very 
marked. {It runs at an angle across 
the field. It does not follow lime, 
manure, acid phosphate, inoculation, a 
difference in the lay of the soil, dif- 
ference in preparation of seed bed, 
drill nor any other visible thing. 
What does it follow? 1 don’t know. 





Good Machinery 


Gets more profit 
from your Ee orn 











ADVANCE-RUMELY 
Ball-Bearing Silo Filler 


~ 





Corn depends upon you and Nature for its growth. But 
when the corn is developed and is ready for harvest, good 
machinery takes the place of Nature as your helper. 

A Rumely Ball Bearing Silo Filler produces better silage in less time 
and at less expense. If you don’t know the remarkable features that make 
this true, get our catalog at once. 

A Rumely Husker-Shredder husks the corn clean as a whistle and 
produces a delicious, healthful fodder that animals eat with great relish. 
Many fine features developed by Rumely engineers. 

A Rumely All-Steel Corn Sheller completes a trio of improved cora 
harvesting implements—each of Rumely quality, each designed and 
perfected to do its work the best it can be done. 

For over 70 years Rumely has been the farmers’ guide to quality in farm 
machinery. Our complete line is listed below. Write for catalogs about any 
implement that interests you. Or see our nearest dealer. Address Dept.B-B 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc., La Porte, Indiana 
(Incorporated) 


Des Moines, Iowa 


John M. Brant Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Peoria, IIL 
Bushnell, ILL. 


The Advance-Rumelv line includes kerosene tractors, steam engines, ga 
and rice threshers, husker shredders, alfalfa and clover hullers, 
hullers, silo fillers, corn shellers, motor trucks an@ tractor winches 


SERVICED THROUGH 


33 BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 
CORN HARVESTING 
MACHINERY 





ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 
Dept. B-B ( 


Incorporated) 
Gentlemen: 
O Silo Filler 


La Porte, Ind. 
Please send me your catalogs on machinery checked below: 


QO Husker 
OilPull Tractor 
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Every hour counts- 


Long hours of heavy pulling and 
high temperatures will either make or 
break an oil. MonaMotor has the least 
break in body as the temperature goes 
up. Use it on the hottest, heaviest 
tractor job you have, where every hour 
counts! This sign will show you a 

dealer. 


Try in your tractor. 
the big difference for yourself. 


Monarch Manufacturing Co. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa Toledo, Ohio 


MonaMotor 
Oils & Greases 


poas 
Pedistreed German Police Dogs 
ag Mm ay 
im, 
LA 


ee fine dogs a 
ls line bred from 
from moorted Germ oe ‘Prise w ners. Write 
a LA ennels, Box 2 , lows 
——— 


See 

















kL COLLIES and Ghepherd 
atural Heelers. Pictures 10 cents. 
Beaver Crossing, Nebraska, 


EAUTIF 


Bi perss. 























Keep Food 
Cool Without Ice 


DO you know that there {s more food spoiled 
for the lack of Refrigeration, than there Is 
used. Don’t go five mlies to get Ice, when you 
can have a Ref rater at the cost of your 
year’s Ice Bill and save trouble and expense. 
Tb are ased successfully on farms. 


The New Improved 


Fits over w: al ov pepcigs Ge bote, If to 16 feet deep, 
and = shes one of the on tchen +. 
built in with other eatures. 


Ohcclore and Prices 
NEWTON ICELESS REFRIGERATOR CO., 
1S Firet Avenue East. NEWTON. 10W4 





SPECIAL 


LOW PRICE ON GRIMM 
While it laste—Genuine Grimm Alfalfa Seed 
{fone Soom the inesodyeer— 1 to 50lbs., Ses pes 
-. OVer 50 .45¢. sca’ and¢ 
anteed 99 50-100 pure. ial scar oniier codons 





Ito 50 Ibs Over 50 lbs 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 






















The flavor that 
children love. 


What a tribute 
to the flavor of 
Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes—so 
sweet, crisp 
and golden- 
toasted. | 


Kellogg puts into the farm- 
er’s corn a marvelous flavor 
that has never been equaled. 
That’s why every day it 
takes the corn crop of 485 
acres to satisfy the demand 
for those golden flakes, so 
deliciously, so satisfyingly 
good. 2,000,000 quarts of 
milk or cream are used 
daily on Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes. And tons of fruit. 


Serve Kellogg’s tomor- 
row. All ready to enjoy. 
All grocers sell Kellogg’s. 
All restaurants and hotels 
serve them, 






























CORN FLAKES 


Oven-fresh 
ALWAYS 
Kellogg’s excla- 
chee Lanev-csaled 
— Kellepas 

e! 
Pers Flakes 
toasty-crisp. 


Make this 
comparison! 
Compare the flavor of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
with any ready-to-eat 
cereal and you'll a 
preciate why Kellogg’s 

outsells all others. 


Taal 




















Our Sabbath School Le 


By HENRY WALLACE 


sson 








the quarterly reviews. 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Sct ; 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may ‘ 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always ap 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be ' 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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Paul and Barnabas at Lystra 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 19, 1925. Acts, 14:1-28. 
Printed, Acts, 14:8-20.) Z 

“And at Lystra there sat a certain 
man, impotent in his feet, a cripple 
from his mother’s-womb, who had nev- 
er walked. (9) The same heard Paul 
speaking: who, fastening his eyes up- 
on him, and seeing that he had faith 
to be made whole, (10) said with a 
loud voice, Stand upright on thy feet. 
And he leaped up and walked. (11) 
And when the multitudes saw what 
Paul had done, they lifted up their 
voice, saying in the speech of Lycao- 
nia, The gods are come down to us in 
the likeness of men. (12) And they 
called Barnabas Jupiter; and Paul, 
Mercury, because he was the chief 
speaker. (13) And the priest of Jupi- 
ter whose temple was before the city, 
brought oxen and garlands unto the 
gates, and would have done sacrifice 
with the multitudes. (14) But when 
the apostles, Barnabas and Paul, heard 
of it, they rent their garments, and 
sprang forth among the multitude, cry- 
ing out (15) and saying, Sirs, why do 
ye these things? We also are men of 
like passions with you, and bring you 
good tidings, that ye should turn from 
these vain things unto a living God, 
whe made the heaven and the earth 
and the’sea, and ail that in them is: 
(16) who in the generations gone by 
suffered all the nations to walk in their 
own ways. (17) And yet he left not 
himself without witness, in that he did 
good and gave you from heaven rains 
and fruitful seasons, filling your hearts 
with food and gladness. (18) And with 
these sayings scarce restrained they 
the multitudes from doing sacrifice 
unto them. (19) But there came Jews 
thither from Antioch and Iconium: and 
having persuaded the multitudes, they 
stoned Paul, and dragged him out of 
the city, supposing that he was dead. 
(20) But as the disciples stood round 
about him, he rose up, and entered into 
the city: and on the morrow he went 
forth with Barnabas to Derbe.” 





The apostles had left Antioch in Pi- 
sidia, shaking the dust from their san- 
dals as a testimony against the un- 
believing Jews, who had prevailed up- 
on the rulers of the city—thru the in- 
fluence of well-meaning but misguided 
women—to expel them from the city 
itself and the surrounding district un- 
der their immediate authority. 

From Antioch they went southeast 
ninety miles, to the next_ important 
city, Icohium, famous afterwards as 
one of the early seats of Mohammedan 
power, and then under the government 
of the Romans, with a large Jewish 
population. Here, as usual in all such 
cases, they went first to the synagogue 
and preached the gospel of the risen 
Messiah to the Jews, with the result 
that a great multitude, both of Jews 
and Gentiles, became converts to the 
new doctrine. 

Here again the history of the work 
in Antioch was repeated. “The unbe- 
lieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles, 
and made their minds evil affected 
against the brethren,” not, as we un- 
derstand it, the apostles, but the new 
converts. This strife naturally tended 
to advertise, as we would say, the new 
religion; therefore, the apostles abode 
a long time, speaking boldly in the 
Lord, who testified to His presence 
and His favor by wonders; that is, 
miracles done by their hands. The re- 
sult was a division, and evidently a 
wide one, in the city, people taking 
sides, as they always do, until a move- 
ment was set on foot, with the conniv- 


ene 


ance of the rulers, to treat 
shamefully and stone them; in oth 
words, to organize a mob. 4 
The apostles got wind of this, ay 
seeing that their usefulness wag f 
the time at an end, fled out of the 
reach to the remoter districts of 
tra and Derbe. The location of theg 
towns has not definitely been sett} 
but they most likely were about se 
ty-five miles still farther southeast, 
the base of what is now known as th 
Black Mountain. a 
The work was first begun at Lystry 
There was no synagogue there, by 











































evidently there were a few Jews, {f 






in that day there was a Jew where 
there was a chance to’ trade. 
rest of the population were heatheng 
At the gate of the city there wag, 



















temple dedicated to Jupiter, the eh 
of the pagan gods, which the Gre 
were in the habit of calling “the father 
of the gods, and, of course, there wep 
one or more priests (Acts, 14:13), 
Paul and Barnabas, therefore, me. 
the people in their parks or theif 
places of public resort, and preached, 
doubtless as at Antioch, and, as P 
wrote to the Romans, presenting the 
ever-living truth from the standpoint’ 
of natural religion, and gradual 
reaching forward to the greater doe 
trine of God, the Supreme, the Creator 
and Ruler of nature. (See, with me 





s 


gard to this line of teaching, verses 1, & 


16 and 17 of the lesson; also Acts, 17) 
22-31; Romans, 3:21-31.) 


In discussing any subject with the ® 


aim of bringing others to our view, 
and not for the mere purpose of argh 
ment, we must always go back until 
we reach some common ground, and 


with these people and Paul, the only @ 
common ground was the work of God 
in nature. What they called Jupiter, 


Paul called God. 


On one of the occasions there was” 


one especially interested spectator, 


born cripple, and evidently well 
known. Paul noticed his earnest gaz, @ 
studied the workings of his mind, and @ 


finally, perceiving that he had faith to 
be healed, fixed a penetrating gaze om 


him and abruptly, in the course of hit 
sermon, pointing to him, said in a loud. 
voice: “Stand upright on thy feet” 


The effect was electrical, both on the 
man and on the audience. The maa 


leaped and walked, and the audience 


went wild. I fancy that was the end 


of the sermon, and that Paul and Bar 
nabas went to their stopping-place, Of 
as we would say, their boarding-house 4 

Everybody was amazed. After that 3 


matter had been talked over for a few 
hours, there was but one conclusioa 
namely, that the power by which this 
was done was from the gods, and tha 
these men must be the incarnation of 
their own gods. ¢ 


Yhere was a tradition ages before 
this that the gods appeared in human 
form about their temples while invitr 
ible elsewhere. Jupiter, under whose) 


care Lystra was, was always repre 
sented in these appearances as atten@ 
ed by Mercury, his eloquent interprel 
er. The poet Ovid, and other poets a 
well, had told long before of the apr 
pearance of Jupiter and Mercury ® 
this very region of Asia Minor. 
conclusion, therefore, became fix 
that Paul, the eloquent orator, 
none other than Mercury, and that the 
aged, dignified and benevolent 100 
Barnabas was none other than the 
carnation of Jupiter, the father of 
gods and of men. 

The rest followed as a matter 
course. The high priest of the temp 
whether he believed it or not, 
be only too glad to have the people 


lieve that Jupiter visited the city | 2 









_ which stoned Paul, 





nich his temple was the shrine; and 
‘due time a procession was formed 
4h oxen garlanded for sacrifice, and 
tended by the priests in the lead, 
swed by an excited multitude, and 
wended its way, not to the temple, but 
p the boarding-house of the apostles, 
prepared to do sacrifice unto them as 
‘4p the gods themselves. 
' jt does not appear that the apostles 
‘new of these preparations. These 
ple, in their excitement, cried out 


fp their own barbarian language, the 


‘janguage of Lycaonia. Pau! had evi- 


| dently spoken in Greek, the. language 


‘of business. There is a fine touch of 
man nature here. When under deep 
"emotion the Irishman will go back to 


| the dialect of his boyhood; so will the 


/German and the Swede to the lan- 


ge of their youth. The aged United 


| presbyterian when on his death-bed, 


will quote the old version of the 
“Psalms instead of the new. Paul and 
“Barnabas were, therefore, surprised, 
“ghocked and horfified when they came 


Pip the door of their stopping-place. 
' They refused to permit the procession 


‘to enter, exclaiming: 


“Why do ye 
We also are men of 
Continuing, 


‘these things? 
“jike passions with you.” 


» Paul telis them of the living God, the 


¢€reator of all things, that Somebody 
who made this world, the Somebody 


who was running it, and in doing so 


revealed His eternal Godhead, that the 


| sunshine and the rainfall, giving crops 
' season after season, showed His con- 


® tinuous watchfulness over His chil- 
 @ dren. 
>. m ofthem this evidence of His being and 
» m «providential care, 
‘whom they preached. 


He in time past had given to all 


It was this God 
Even with this 


. frank declaration of their humanity, it 


was with difficulty that they prevent- 


ed the sacrifice. 


The tidings of all this would soon 


' spread along the beaten path of travel 


to Iconium and even to Antioch. The 


_ old enemies of Paul and Barnabas fol- 
| lowed them. They, of course, could 
' not deny the miracle of the healing of 


® the lame man, but they would doubt- 


' less say, as their brethren did at Je 


@ tusalem concerning Jesus 
' that they were dangerous fellows, in 


Himself, 


league with evil spirits, uncanny folks, 
whom it was not safe to have about 
the city, and the result was a mob 
threw his body 
outside the city as an unclean thing, 
and left him for dead. 

Then, as now, people dearly loved to 


_ be humbugged, and when properly 
' stirred up, will hate the man who in- 
_ forms them that they have been de- 


- ceived. 


This, too, is human nature, 


- and very human, if not humane. 


Paul and Barnabas then went on to 


_ Derbe, where there were many con- 
_ Vefts as the result of their preaching. 


After a time they returned to Lystra, 
then to Iconium and to Antioch in Pi- 
tidia, that they might strengthen the 


‘@ churches there. They exhorted them 


' to continue steadfast in the faith, but 
' Warned them they would enter the 
_ Kingdom of God only thru many tribu- 


lains to Perga, 


“lations. 


ne 


- appointed 


In all these churches, they 
elders, and commended 


; them to the Lord with prayer and fast- 
_ ing. They then re-crossed the moun- 


where they preached 


_ the gospel, and from there went to the 


' little harbor of Attalia, from whence 


; “they sailed for Antioch in Syria. They 


¥ 


" Gathered the church together, and told 
them all that had happened to this 
> first missionary journey, and how God 


P “had opened a door of faith unto the 


Gentiles,” 


4 


After that they appear to 
have taken up their usual duties, re- 


f Maining in Antioch for some time, as 


Will be seen from the last two verses 
in the chapter. 





What Makes Quality in Meat? 


| Professor M. D. Helser, meat spe- 


alist, Iowa State College, and R. M. 


in, well-known farmer of Bucking- 
l, Iowa, were among the leaders in 


Prsveatocs and meat industry of 
S country who took part in a con- 
ence at Kansas City recently at 





Wor.LD-Wipe Goon WILL 


The United States Supreme 
Court has defined Good Will 
as “tlfe disposition of a 
pleased customer to return 
to the place where he has 
been well treated.” 


Good Will is also the dis- 
position of a customer to 
recommend a satisfactory 
product to his neighbors 
and friends. 


It can be created by the 
printed word only in so far 
as that word reflects the 
integrity of the institution 
behind it. 


Good Will is admittedly the 
most valuable asset that any 


business can possess. And no 
organization has so impres- 
sive a reason to appreciate 
the magnitude of its value 
as Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


This value—this unprece- 
dented and world-wide Good 
Will—is founded on a few 
old-fashioned principles of 
good faith and good work- 
manship which the world 
has come to associate with 
Dodge Brothers name. 


Building ever better and 
better, Dodge Brothers have 
simply earned the trust and 
friendship of the public by 
consistently fulfilling public 
expectations, 


Dovnse Brotners Inc. Derroir 


Donce Brotrers (CANADA) LimiteD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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which plans were advanced for a na- 
tion-wide study of factors entering in- 
to the quality and palatability of meat. 
The results, it is believed, will help 
producers in preparing livestock for 
market and aid consumers in more 
intelligent purchasing of meat foods. 


The unprecedented undertaking, 
which will bring to bear on meat pro- 
duction and marketing problems, the 
combined resources of the agricultural 
experiment station of this state with 
other states and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, was inaugu- 
rated by the National Livestock and 
Meat Board, which is sponsored by 
all angles of the livestock and meat 
industry. 


One of the lines of work to be first 
undertaken will be to determine what 
factors influence color in beef. It is 
well known that color is an important 
consideration with consumers. To 


what extent it actually affects the_ 


goodness of meat is a question well 





ascertaining, decided the con- 
ference. Undoubtedly, the color of 
beef is fixed somewhere along the 
line from the time the calf is born to 
the time the dressed carcass is re- 
tailed over the block. If by some prac- 
tical change in method of production 
or slaughtering, color can be con- 
trolled, an important gain will be real- 
ized by the livestock and meat trade, 
and consumers will be better satisfied. 

Texture of meat is another factor to 
be given attention. It largely deter- 
mines whether meat is tender or 
tough. It is believed by experimental 
men that a study of texture may lead 
to the development of practical meth- 
ods of improving it which will redound 
to the profit of all concerned from the 
farmer to the consumer. 

Work done on these and other sub 
jects at the United States Department 
of Agriculture station, at Beltsville, 
Maryland, and other stations, indi- 
cates that a vast body of knowledge 
is to be discovered. 


worth 





Other factors known to influence 
quality of meat are the amount and 
distribution of fat and flavor. 

Improvement in the quality of grass 
beef, which each spring floods the 
markets, with much product hard to 
dispose of in retail channels and often 
bringing criticism of consumers on 
the livestock and meat industry, is a 
subject approved by. the conference 
for investigation. 

The influence of breeding, feeds, 
age, sex, exercise, methods of slaugh- 
tering, ripening and curing, and meth- 
ods of cooking are other factors to be 
studied in relation to the quality and 
palatability of meats. 

F. B. Mumford, dean of the College 
of Agriculture at Columbia, Missouri, 
and E, W. Sheets, head of the Animal 
Husbandry Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C., head the two com- 
mittees which have active direction 
of investigations approved by the com 
ference. 








Flies hate it! 


Drive off the flies before they 
drive off your profits. Fewer flies 
mean a larger milk yield—better 
work from thorses—more comfort 
for yourself, 


One gallon of Cow-Ease sprays 
about 200 cows. Twice a day at milk- 
ing time in fly season keeps the flies 
away. Cattle ticks, grubs, and hen 
lice and mites hate it, too! Will not 
blister or gum. Try it! A sixty-cent 
Cow-Ease Sprayer does the trick. 

If your dealer cannot supply send 
his name and address and $1.50 ($1.75 west 

Missouri River) to Carpenter-Morton 
Co., Boston, Mass., and we will deliver, 

paid, a gallon can of Cow-Ease. 

ow-Ease Sprayer 60c extra. Give both 
Postal and express address, as we ship the 
cheapest and quickest way. We guasantee 
entire satisfaction. 


A SUCCESS FOR 
OVER 22 YEARS 








BUILD asilo this summer 

with Male Witrified 

@alt Glazed Biocks. 

Kalo built silos distinguish 
a 


, are as near 
perfect as it possible to 
make them. 

Don’t confuse Kale Hiocks 


supertor Kalo shale and are 
unsurpassed for strength 
and beauty. 
Let us send you full infor- 
oo mation about Kalo 
Blocks, and their 
pm pany uses in far 


i Bee 
: tu catalog sent 
| Weleg today” A'pontal 


Kalo Brick and Tile Co. 
603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, lowa 











HA RD work agrees with 
this overall. You'll 
wear it long after othera g 
would have worn out. Ex- 
tra quality of durabie Otis, g, 
pre-event denim is use. | 
o ripping or tearing. Loc, 
stitch seams prevent thi. 
Roomy and comfortable. 
Try a pait. See your dealer 
Hanna Manufacturing Co., 


Oskaloosa, lowa 





ONE YEAR ine 
TO PAY x. a” 
_ ance Pricos and pay- 
ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 
sete ate slat dat malar 


° on your farm at 

our riak. Nearly 

000 in use. leat to olegn and ture. (2) 
ow SSUER oer, ay 

sa ‘aud. Ciicsse. 1M. 


Get a Farm 


On the Boo Line fn North Dakota or Northern Min- 

esota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
at prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
plan or easy terms. Say which state iaterested in. 
Ask about bomeseekers rates. Send for information 


& S. FUNSTON, Mo. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ants, Bugs and Insects 
are Killed Easily with 


10c 

















Baby’s Developement Associa- 
tion Pulls Good Graft 


A member of the Service Bureau 
who had the good fortune recently to 
enroll a baby as a member of his fam- 
ily also had the misfortune of being 
stuck for $1.58. Our member didn’t 
like the method used by the grafters 
and sent the plan to us, so if tyou 
want to be on the inside of a slightly 
different game, read ‘on. 

One day the expressman arrived 
with a mysterious looking manilla en- 
velope sealed and addressed to the 
baby. The father, thinking it a gift, 
was glad to get it, and when the ex- 
pressman said there was a C. O. D. of 
$1.58 on the letter, daddy paid up and 
proceeded to open the letter. 

Imagine his surprise when he found 
a letter from the Baby’s Development 
Association, of Chicago, telling him 
how an income could be made for the 
infant by signing up as a party in an 
oil well. The Baby’s Development As- 
sociation carefully explained that the 
signing of the paper enclosed, which 
was a lease on some Texas land, was 
in no way a stock game, but merely 
a chance for the father to provide, if 
the land ever showed any signs of oil, 
for baby’s future. The association did 
this all out of their own kindness, and 
for this kindness they collected the 
$1.58. Just why they didn’t make the 
present without asking for cash, they 
have not explained. Neither was there 
any explanation as to why they didn’t 
mail the glad news. 

If your baby is honored in such a 
manner, better tell the expressman you 
are not looking for letters folks can 
not send by mail. Incidentally, the 
Better Baby and Oil Promoters are 
not incorporated, and failed to answer 
our request for a refund on the lease. 





Monocide Claims Pretty Strong 


A number of inquiries have come to 
us from folks who have been asked to 


buy “Carbon Monocide,” a disinfectant | 


manufactured in Des Moines, which 
is supposed to be valuable for mites, 
lice, hog flu, bedbugs, hog worms, va- 
rious diseases, and most anything else. 

Investigation shows that the “Car- 
bon Monocide Company,” which states 
in its circulars that it has been in 
business for thirty years, is bunk. As 
nearly as we can determine, they do 
not even have an office in Des Moines, 
but merely operate from a residential 
address.. If they have a factory, it’s 
a secret at this time, 

We can see no reason for paying a 
dollar a gallon or $30 a barrel to any- 
one for a product that can be mixed at 
home and the same results secured 
for a fraction of this cost. Good white- 
wash with a little “dip” added and ap- 
plied to a poultry or hog house will 
get the lice and mites and is much 
cheaper. 

As far as curing hog flu with sprays 
or preventing cholera and tuberculo- 
sis by using such materials, at high 
prices, we can not recommend them. 
Anyway, investigate before you invest. 


Necktie Enthusiasts Still At It 


Some time ago the Service Bureau 
warned members against receiving or 
paying for neckties sent out to folks 
when they were not ordered. A mem- 
ber recently complained he had re- 
ceived such a package, and a few days 
later he received a bill for the five 
neckties at a dollar each. He sent 
the neckties back, but the enthusiast 
who conceived the idea that the Iowa 
man needed the ties isn’t satisfied and 
still continues to ask for the five 
bucks. This is an old game to force 
sales. If you get such a bundle, re- 
turn it and ignore letters asking for 
cash. 








$*¥ Have 
a 3-Plow 
Tractor— 


—And Now I Want 
a John Deere No.5” 


INCE 1837, whenever plowing 

time approached and a new plow 

was needed, farmers have gone to 
town to get a John Deere. 

They knew that having a good 
plow was one of the most vital re- 
quirements of successful farming. 
And they knew John Deere plows— 
knew that an investment in a John 
Deere is just as safe as an invest- pric Sistrastrong, 
ment in a U. S. government bond. ea cled ave 

For your three-plow tractor you will find om Shey ang 
the John Deere plow you want inthe No.5. = jmpeans untorm 
It’sa typical John Deere—leader ofits type rant Fad 
since the rise of power-farming—a plow _ prevents clogging 
that maintains the reputation of John 
Deere plows for doing unusually good 
work an unusually long time. 


bottoms orSyracuse 
chilled bottoms — 
famous for good 
work and long wear. 
A typ for every 


soil. 

Quick-detachable 
shares. Loosen one 
nut to removeshare; 
tighten thesame 
nut and share is on 
tight. 

Beams guaran- 


in trashy ground or 
when plowing deep. 

Simple, positive 
power lift. Bot- 
tome rise high and 
level. 


ant your John Deere dealer to show you the 
Oo. Oo. 
Write today for free folder to Johh Deere. Mo- 








line, Illinois. Ask for Folder MK-445 


JOHN = DEERE! 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 














Fly-Pestered Cow Dry 


She retains the last—the richest. 
That’s why your milk always tests lower in butter- 
fat during fly-time. 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser 


—has the odor of the pines 


Pleasant and healthful to folks, but repelling to 
flies and mosquitoes. 

Remember, Dr. Hess Fly Chaser is the fly chaser 
with a kick. 

It’s the odor that does it. 

It does not taint the milk, gum the hair nor blister. 
It is most economical to use. A single gallon will 
last the average farmer all summer. 

Unconditionally guaranteed. 


If Dr. Hess Fly Chaser does not prevent the milk slump, 
make your cows milkable in fly-time, save your horse- 
flesh all summer long, it will not cost you one cent. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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STANDARD 
FLY-SHY 


Stop the fly nuisance! Spray 
with Standard Fly-Shy, the 
original liquid fly repeller. 

COWS sprayed before milking are not 
bothered. Statistics show they will give 
nearly 2 quarts more milk aday—a saving 
of $10 to $25 per cow, each season. 

HORSES sprayed with Fly-Shy work 

better, are less irritable, and do not waste 
while feeding. 

Bheap. quick, effective. 

s flies, away. One spraying 
effective 24 hours. Sold by re- 
liable dealers since 18886, I 


. $1.60 brings 
lloncan. Write for free Fly- 
hy Booklet. 
STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Dept. 35 John W. Gamble, Pres. OMAHA, NEB. 


Makers of Si d Hog Regu’ itandard 
pha par og Rowelater, Sten 
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Wie bowsupcues 
FORDSON 

| this Season 
\skYourDealerAbout 


SHIFT 


NSTANT Fordson belt power at the 
flick of a lever. Dust-proof — can’t 
i throw oil — doesn’t change pulle 
speed. Pays for itself in time mt wi 
4 saved. For descriptive folder write to 


wrceund SHAE pansy 
DALLMANN PRODUCTS 


Sold Only Through 
) Authorized Fordson Dealers 
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ARVEST time. Heavy loads to pull. 
Keep your horses fit with Gombault's 
Balsam. Known for 41 years as a 
ul remedy for Sgevia, Capped Hock, 
vy, list, Carpisio, Tend nem Grektore 
8, Po vil, Laryngitis, Fistu 
Sprains, Barb Wire Cute, Calk Wounds. 
5 d everywhere. Apply it yourself as per di- 
: ace with every bottle. Never scars. Can't 
: and hair, Buy ittoday. Keepithandy. $2.00 
ééiste or direct upon receipt of price. 
wrence- Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 
GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


COMBAULTS 


Caustic 


__ BALSAM 








ArETY FIRST! Do your buying 
" from firms adver- 
fork," Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
5 nd in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
you want to buy, just let us know 
you want and we will be glad to 

ou names of reliable firms. 











| The Dairy] 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this —oereeent. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 




















The Cow as a Factory . 


If more of the dairy cows of the 
country were examined from the criti- 
cal basis of efficiency as a factory 
is examined by the owner, there would 
be a good many of the cows that 
would be for sale or trade. Some 
herds in Iowa produce butterfat for a 
feed cost of about 25 cents per pound 
butterfat. The cows which were stud- 
ied by the tariff commission showed a 
feed cost of 44 cents. The average 
cow in Iowa will not produce as eco- 
nomically as those studied by the tar- 
iff commission, 

This means that there are a lot of 
dairy cows in Iowa that are being used 
to produce butterfat that are not 
working economically for their own- 
ers. In any line of business the man 
who runs a factory in which the cost 
of operation is more expensive than 
his competitor, is working with a big 
handicap. This is true of many of the 
produters who are using inefficient 
dairy cows for milk production. 

A recent report of dairy cattle sales 
for 1924 show that the prices of pure- 
bred dairy bulls have been very con- 
servative during the past few months. 
The surest way of improving the fac- 
tory which we are operating for the 
production of butterfat is by using a 
purebred bull from a high producing 
line of ancestry. We can not tear 
down and rebuild our animals as we 
might do with a factory, but we can 
improve the next generation by cull- 
ing out the unprofitable cows by test- 
ing and using our best cows as a foun- 
dation. If the bull that we use is one 
which is greatly superior to our cows 
then the improvement will be that 
much more rapid. 





Sweet Cream Pays for Tank 

Claude Hormel, who sells cream to 
one of the creameries in Osceola coun- 
ty, Iowa, is paying for his cooling tank 
by getting a bonus which the cream- 
ery is paying for sweet cream. 

The bonus which this creamery is 
paying amounts to three cents per 
,pound of butterfat. The prize which 
Mr. Hormel received for the month of 
April amounted to $12.76, which will 
go a long ways toward paying for the 
tank, 

The creamery is even going so far in 
its efforts to get its producers to in- 
stall the tanks that it is ordering and 
selling them at cost to its patrons, 
The creamery agrees that if the pa- 
trons properly use the tanks during 
the summer that it will pay for the 
tanks thru the bonus on the sweet 
cream, 

Undoubtedly, this would be a good 
idea for other creameries to push in 
their territories. The question of 
cream grading is with us to stay, and 
the surest method of increasing the 
value of the product is to increase the 
quality. 





Good Creamery Reports 

The co-operative creameries of Iowa 
which reported to the secretary of 
their organization paid an average 
price of 49.97 cents per pound of but- 
terfat during the month of March. The 
highest price which was paid was 54 
cents and the lowest price was 43 
cents. The smallest creamery handled 
5,028 pounds’ of butterfat, while the 
largest handled 126,971. 

The creamery at Hull, Iowa, was 
responsible for a little campaign which 
could be duplicated in many sections 
of Iowa with good results. They put 
on a campaign to get the people of the 
community to eat butter instead of 
margarine. Last year over 5,000 
pounds of margarine were sold. At the 
present time there is no margarine for 
sale in the town, and sales of the cream- 
ery have picked up 200 pounds a week. 


De Laval Milker 
Outfits Now Sold for 


173.00 


and up - depending 
on the number of 
cows to be milked 


The Most Economical As Well 
As the Best of All Milkers 


After nine years, and with more than 25,000 in use, it isan established 
fact that the De Laval Milker is not only the best but also the most eco- 
nomical of all milkers. This is especially true in view of the recent 
— reduction and the addition of the De Laval Junior Milker Outfit, 

or milking small herds, to the line of De Laval Milkers. 

Whether you have 5 or 500 cows there is a De Laval Milker Outfit 
exactly suited for your needs, which will pay for itself in saving time 
and labor and increasing the quantity and quality of milk, and by 
making dairying more pleasant and profi iy 

It is possible to get mechanical pe no for less than the first cost of 
a De Laval—but you can’t possibly get the same results. During the 
tirne that De Laval Milkers have been on the.market and with the leans 
number in use, the following facts have been established: « 

—we have never known of one to injure a cow; 

—the action of the De Laval is so pleasing and stimulating that cows 

almost invariably produce more milk; 

—the De Laval is practically fool-proof and does not require a skilled 

operator; 

—it not only milks better but faster, thus saving more time}; 

—it is easy to wash and keep in a sanitary condition. : 

Therefore, the De Laval is 4 far the cheapest in the end. In addi- 
tion, it is sold on such easy terms that you can have the use of it while 
it pays for itself, 


. 
The De Laval Separator Company 


61 Beale St. 
San Francisco 


165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd, 
New York Chicago 

















1668 ACRE DAIRY FARM 


IN CENTRAL MISSOURI 


We offer for sale an excellent farm in Warren County, Missouri, located in* 
three (3) tracts. The Home Place, comprising 450 acres, is situated on the main 
highway between St. Louis and Kansas City, 65 miles west of St. Louis, one 
mile east of Truesdale and Warrenton, and on the main line of the Wabash 
railway. Warrenton is the county seat of Warren County, and is a prosperous 
town with two banks, college, public schools and churches. 

The Home Place is improved with modern eight-room house, three-room 
tenant house, two barns, sheds, poultry houses and other out-buildings, all in 
excellent condition. 

A 400-acre tract is located two mile sfrom the Home Place and consists of 
rolling timber lands, with cleared blue grass valleys, ideal for grazing. 

The remaining 800 acres, located one mile south of Warrenton, with a north 
and south State Highway thru the land; well improved, with two-story seven- 
room frame dwelling, one six and one three-room tenant house, new cattle barn, 
hog houses and other out-buildings. 

Practically the entire acreage is well set in meadow and blue 
well watered The property has been developed and is being use 
farm, and is most admirably adapted for a dairy farm. 

We can offer this property at an average of $55 per acre for a quick sale. 


COMMONWEALTH FARM LOAN COMPANY 


810 Chestnut Street ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


ss, and is 
as a stock 























Free Booklets Scnitation 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


Parke, Davis & Company 








Get This FREE Crib*Book | 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and Itry —) describing 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Write to Animal Industry Department 


DETROIT, MICH. ow 
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Direct from the mines 
To the Consumer 
Get together with your neighbors, 


Buy coal in 50 ton carload lots, at a 
saving of $2 to $5 a ton. 


High Grade Franklin-Williamson 
County Coal, loaded im car at mine, 


per ton, 

July August 
- $2.65 $2.95 
Furnace Egg ... 2.65 2.95 
Three-inch Lump . 265 2.95 
Large Lump ... 2.80 3.10 


Write for freight rate to 
your station 


Modern Coal Company 
West Frankfort, Ulinois 

















“ . 
Double Service — One Cost 
Sheffield Hollow Fie. construction means doable service. 
Net only wil! Sheffield buildings far twe 
frame buildings, but there is almost no expense for up- 
cleaner, more 


keep, and they make your animals warmer, 
coutfortable-da ehost, more prefitable--thé whele time. 


emgage Plus Economy 


fftex Face Tile you can 


Tee A> have 7 alldings yo you will be proud 
> peg Ga Sroud -y Palle 
< ivr, Sheffield can- 
= a Ling 
Write Us Legend 
on the cos i Shafels construction. 

errnee se yosroalf thet tt 

3: jon aa = fie, bulldiiag. euggeations. 

Sheffield Brick & Tile Co. 
Box 608D Sheffield, lowa 








GEM CITY 
Business College 


3 Greatest Commerc 
Sthos Cenablahed 1 
All teachnag su wed by 
three sons of the founder. We train you 
for a good paying position in stenogra- 
phy. typing, civil seyvice, private —_ 
taryship, commercial teach 
and —— = ion 
REE 64-page 
Address oe president — 


D. L. MUSSELMAN 














BABY CHICKS 








World’s Greatest Selling Chicks 
Prives Lowered for The 
Utility Matings Thorobred poo ae 
60, Barred Rocks. 8. C. Reds, An- 
White fRocke $16.50, Wyandottes, 
Asserts 


100 Lots. Leghorns 
fii Deoingiong: Mico reas $11-50 d $6.60. Post- 
ny ore 6. 
peid mast “-- fy Request our our free cata) 
=.=. tT. yannow CHICK ERIES 
Peoria, . Des Moines, ia,, Milwaukee, Wis., 
tadianapotia, Ind 








Quality Chicks Breeding aad 100% Live De- 

itvery Guaranteed. 200,000 

wapactiy, promptebipments. Per 100: Leghorns 68; 

$10; W. Wyana., 8. L. Wyn., B. Orp. 811; 

‘Heavy Mixed, 06:50; Light Mixed. 67.00. Catalog Free. 
Stromberg's ck eee 

Sock Box 877, re. Dodge, fowa 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Fighting the Farmers’ 
Creamery 


UL 9 
SU 





(Continued from page 3) 


the practice of bidding over the co-op 
erative’s price went on. 

One day in April, Renquist and Son- 
quist decided to get proof of the situa- 
tion that would help to prove their 
case in court when they came to in- 
voke the anti-discrimination law. 
Sonquist had just brought in a can of 
cream. His check was made out at 
the rate of 40 cents a pound for but- 
terfat. His eheck is the top one of 
three shown on page 3. 

The two took a can of cream, stirred 
it up, put part in another can. Then 
Sonquist took one can across the 
street to the Harding cream station. 
The check he got is the middle one 
shown. It was for 42 cents. Then he 
took the other can, drove down to Pi- 


| lot Mound, a point where there was no 


co-operative competition, and sold it 
to the Harding station there for 38 
cents. 

Look at the photdgraph carefully. 
There is evidence for you. It is evi- 
dence that the centralizer may have to 
explain at some length to the county 
attorney this fall. 

The fight is still on. When I visited 
Dayton in June, the centralizers were 
bidding a cent over the co-operative’'s 
price. In the towns around about, 
where the Gowrie folks have talked of 
opening stations, the price has come 
up. Farmers in the circle of towns 
around Gowrie are getting thousands 
of dollars more for their cream be- 
cause the centralizers are getting 
scared. If the farmers are wise, they 
will see that the only way to keep get- 
ting that extra price is to tie up with 
the co-operative and make the Gowrie 
creamery a co-operative centralizer. 
Dayton sees that. The farmers around 
the other points will. 


The situation in Webster county is 
not of that county alone. All over 
Iowa, in the districtggwhere big dairy 
herds are few and the average is only 
four to six cows, the centralizers are 
taking away money from the farmers. 
Up in Plymouth and Woodbury coun- 
ties, the county agents made surveys 
of cream prices. There was a spread 
of around seven cents, depending on 
whether co-operative competition ex- 
isted. A. E. Cotterill, secretary of the 
Iowa Farmers’ Union, told me of a trip 
thru southern Iowa in April. He hit 
five points in five days, and the price 
of ‘butterfat was going up all the time 
in Chicago. Yet at the town he left 
Saturday the price to the farmer was 
six cents higher than at the town he 
reached Wednesday. Co-operative 
competition made the difference. 

Co-operative centralizers have been 
built up in other sections like these. 
They are going to be built up in Iowa. 
Local creameries like these at Sibley 
and at Gowrie are branching out to 
take in cream from a distance. Up in 
Woodbury county, plans are under 
way that will put most of the shipping 
points in contact with a co-operative. 
Other plans are being considered. 

To the threat of the centralizer 
against the co-operative, as instanced 
in the situation at Gowrie, there are 
probably two answers. First is the 
strengthening of the state law to 
make punishment of tricks like that 
of the Harding Cream Company ab- 
solutely certain. Second is the devel- 
opment of co-operative centralizers 
that will be able to fight it out on a 
more even basis with the big privately 
owned centralizers, 

Meanwhile the folks at Gewrie and 
Dayton are going ahead. A fight does 
not worry them. They have faith in 
co-operation and in themselves. They 
won back in 1903 and 1904. They will 
win again. 





| 
“Forget it,” is the best advice we ' 


know for those who want to banish 
trouble, 













Within the means of all. 


Visitors from foreign countries invariably wonder 


at the number of telephones in America. “Why is 
it,” they ask, “that nearly everybody in America 
has a telephone, while in Europe telephone service 
is found only in a limited number of offices and 
homes >” 


First of all, telephone rates in the United States 
are the lowest in the world for the service given. 
Here, since the beginning, the best service for the 
greatest number of people has been the ideal. By 
constant improvement in efficiency and economy the 
Bell System has brought telephone service within 
the means of all. From the start, its rate policy has 
been to ask only enough to pay fair wages and a fair 
return on investment. _ 

The American people are eager to adopt what- 
ever is useful. They have found that Bell telephone 


service, comprehensive, prompt and reliable, connect- 
ing them with the people they wish to reach, is worth 
far more to them than the price charged for it. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One Syetem, Universal Service 
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Any Ce cur or crow 
that comes on _ your 
place may carry the 
dread hog cholera germ. 
Every precaution should 
be taken to prevent the 
spread of this disease. 
Graduate Veterinarians 
everywhere are fighting 
to protect your herds from cholera. It will pay you to call yout 
local veterinarian to vaccinate your hogs with 


LIBERTY CLEAR SERUM 


Hundreds of dollars are saved every year by vaccinating with pure henge 
lear Serum. Your local veterinarian will explain why he pre* 

fers Liberty serum—why it produces the best results—why i 

use leaves no lame pigs. Vaccinate at weaning time. Pigs im 

munized with Liberty Clear Serum will be safe from cholera for 

all time. S inch 


LIBERTY LABORATORIES 
RALSTON, NEBRASKA 
“Where every Y head is a graduate Veterinarian” 


















Ps ahem 


Save s 25 Now! 
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“Old Misery” 


| By HUGH PENDEXTER 





A Tale of 
Calisornia in 
the Gold Rush 
Days 























struck up the ridge and never once 

ced back. Not until within a few 
miles of the Truckee river road did he 
| halt and explain their whereabouts to his 
gloomy companion. 

/#¥You won't know it’s a road when you 
gee it,” he ran on. “So we won't take 

ft yet a while. They may have men 
watebing it for the hoss thieves, and I'd 
pate to have you scooped up by mistake. 

' we'll camp here and take a look at things 

' jn the morning. Once down t’other side, 
Tl have to buy or steal some hosses from 
fellers that stole ‘em over this side the 
ridge. Hope they won’t forgit Bill's ter- 
packer. I'd ruther turned him into the 

' woods, but he’d make for the first man 
he saw. being that lanesome like, and 
the man ‘would shoot him, being that 
blind he couldn’t tell a reg’lar mountain 

' man of a b’ar from a common grizzly. 
Well, well. Living seems to be made up 
of quitting doing things and beginning 
new things. 

“You just stick along with me, younk- 
er. If you hanker for gold, I know places 
where you can find it easy. Lots of it. 

’ There’s the Snake river country. There's 
the Bitter Root country. I’ve scuffed my 
feet over dozens of rich placer mines, 

put I never was fool ‘nough to take 
more’n what I needed for whisky, powder 
'v lead and terbacker.”’ 

Gilbert had no heart for talk. Moun- 

| tains of gold could not compensate him 
for being a nameless wanderer. He had 
jumped off the earth. He could only say: 

| “You've been very kind to me. _ I've 
been a nuisance to you. Everything I 
ever planned to do is ended, You're the 
only one I care to travel with. [I'll try 
to learn mountain ways so as not to be 
tee much of a bother.” 

On the crest of the Sierra, Gilbert had 
been permitted to stand at sunrise and 

' gaze on two worlds. For a little time 
he forget his pigmy affairs in wondering 
at the immensity of the panorama. From 
the north paraded the bewildering pro- 
cession of peaks. In the west beyond 
\the timbered foot-hills were the shadowy 
plains of the Sacramento, Ahead of them, 
aready gilded by the promise of a new 

_ day, stretched forest and lakes and bar- 
ren wastes. Old Misery eagerly pointed 
toward the Humboldt mountains and in- 
sisted that his companion could see a 
faint blue line, but Gilbert saw ‘only the 
dazzling light of the rising sun. 

They took their time in following down 
the eastern slopes. They camped in 
wood-enclosed_ valleys. The mountain 
man shot deer, and they ent a day 
moking and drying the meat; this to 
fave their supplies. Gilbert became ac- 
ctustomed to the shadowy forms of wolves 
furtively accompanying them and learned 
to give them no heed. One day Old Mis- 


A‘: with this concluding farewell, he 
4 


fy shot a cougar from a tree. Gilbert, 
Supposing he had fired at a bird, was 
Much startled when the tawny body 
trashed to the ground. 


Ol Misery’s spirits were those of a 
bey as they reached the lower valleys. 
Gilbert, now convinced he could not re- 
arrange his fate, felt a leaden weight in 
his heart, but was spared the hysteria 
of uncertainty. Califernia and commit- 
tees were infinitely removed. Fear could 
no longer dog him. He endeavored to be 
& good traveling companion. 


HE second day after leaving the 
Truckee river the mountain man: an- 
nounced : 

“High time to hunt a Mormon station 
an¢ buy a mule and some supplies. Two 
horses, if we can git ‘em. Two seasons 
4g0 there was a log trading station five 
miles from here. May not be kept up, 
or the trader may be gone, as it's too 
farly for the immigrant trade to come 

You're gitting to be a good shot—at 
game. Bimeby you can try your hand on 
& moving target—Injuns. 

‘If you're chased by Injuns, never try 

+ to hide up in bushes or woods. They’ll 
sneak in and have your h’ar afore you 
know it. Break for open country and 
wait for ‘em to come up. Sp’ils the best 
man’s nerve to run away. Halt, throw 
Your hoss and tie him, or shoot him. 
_@cking a hoss, throw up a little ridge of 
ond with your knife. Even five or six 

ries makes you feel better. 

Never git excited when you 
come piling down. Never hurry.. Make 
your first shot count. They’ll try to 

“are you by all their howling and 
elpagd Just howl back at ’em. You'll 
a & big band of ‘em will ride ‘round 
| YU for hours, a-whooping, but not car- 
a to rush in so long as your gun’s 
a rege They don’t like to tackle moun- 
: men. They’ve l’arned they have to 
“bred too high a price, and they know 
b “Whar s git much truck. 

D aicon t they hanker for most is fat 
s trains, filled with green-horns 
a store goods. Always remember the 


4 


see ’em 





Injun thinks different than white men. 
Let a dozen white men go inte a bloody 
fight and they will all know some of their 
number will be rubbed out, but each man 
thinks he’s the one that’s coming thru 
alive. Injun 
Eaeh one thinks his name's on every bul- 
let. Aim your rifle at a/line of fifty 
Injuns and every buck will go over the 
side of his pony, thinking he’s your 
meat-if he don’t duck. Still, there’s lats 
of Injuns I'd tie te quicker’n I would to 
most white men.” 

“I'm afraid they’d find me easy game,” 
sighed Gilbert. 

“Not after you’ve had one or two smart 
fusses with ‘em. Now the Utes ain't 
any good on the plains, but in their 
mountains they’re all devils. Mebbe we’ll 
have a fracas with ’em going east and 
you can have a chance to git your hand 
in. But it would be better to break you 
in on open ground. Still, we can’t have 
everything as we want it.” 

Gilbert said nothing. He was filled 
with gruesome forebodings. Old Misery 
took out the buekskin bag and stared 
thoughtfully at the manganese discolora- 
tions. The resemblance to the pine-clad 
ridge north of Grass Hollow was very 
strong. For some minutes he stared and 
stroRed his beard thoughtfully. 

“What do you see?” asked Gilbert, try- 
ing to stimulate interest. 

To him one piece of rock was like any 
other piece of rock. 

‘“Tunkan, the Stone God, is trying to 
tell me something. Reckon I've got it. 
Yep. That must be it, or there wouldn't 
be any need for the medicine to speak. 
It says we prob’ly will be in for a fuss 


but will come out of it all right. That's 
good ’nough for me any time. Wouldn't 
Tom Tobin like to be here! ‘The little 
runt! Said I bit him!” 


Their course next led thru broken coun- 
try that was less heavily timbered than 
the California slopes. There was the 
suggestion of sterility farther east. Gil- 
bert could net discover any trace of path 
or trail, but Old Misery proceeded with 
the confidenee of one walking a New 
England highway. He came to a halt in 
a shallow valley that was hemmed about 
with ragged evergreens. Nearby was a 
low building of logs which Gilbert learned 
was the trading house. 

“Empty. No one to home,” mused the 
mountain man. ‘‘We’ll camp here tonight 
and start hunting for a Mormon station 
tomerrer.”’ 


CATTERED around the log house was 

abundant testimony of preceding sea- 
sons’ activities in the shape of cart-bod- 
ies, wheels, axle-trees, broken harness, 
picks and shovels. This ‘debris extended 
in a melancholy windrow to the foet of 
the first slope. Gilbert could only liken 
it to a sea coast strewn with wreckage 
after a northeast gale, the wagon trains 
being the ships and this first slope the 
reef, or rocky shore, on which they had 
foundered. 3ut what surprised him were 
several undamaged wagons. 


As if guessing his thoughts, Old Misery 


explained: 

“We'd see the same 
crossed from the head of 
to the head of the Walker. 
ers have a station there. Immigrants 
find their wagons are too heavy when 
they come this far, or their stock is 
played out. They shift to lighter wagons, 
or use pack animals. They strike into 
the plains with a big outfit and begin to 
leave things behind afore they make 
Great Salt Lake. 

“From Salt Lake on they keep throw- 
ing stuff away. I’ve seen stations chuck 
full of grub and goods that’s been picked 
up where the greenhorns had to toss 'em 
aside. Sometimes they have to dump out 
small hills of flour and then pay a mighty 
big price for it when they hit these foot- 
hills. What they have to’ sell ain’t worth 
nothing, but when they want to buy from 
a station, it’s worth its weight in dust. 

“A train will pull in here with only 
half the stock needed to fetch it over the 
ridge; or with their hosses ‘’n’ cattle 
played out. Trader buys at his own price, 
sells at his own price. And so it goes; 
white folks robbing white folks in trade. 
A Injun won't do that to t’other Injun. 
If he’s at war he’ll kill and sculp; but 
he won’t charge him a dollar a pound for 
poor flour just ‘cause t’other Injun’s got 
the dofar and is starving. 

“If there’s any stores left in that place, 
I'l) take what we want and leave ‘nough 
nuggets to pay. Then we'll bunt for a 
Mormon station, foller the Carson to the 
Sink and hit the Humboldt road and pass 
north of Great Sak Lake. 

“We can save a couple hundred miles— 
if we was in a hurry to git anywhere in 
’ticular—by taking the Hastings Cut-Off. 
Somehow I always think of the Danner 
party when F travel! that road. They come 
out that way and got lost, or held up, or 


thing if we'd 
the Toulumne 
Sonora trad- 


thinks just t’other way.. 





for better farm 


| LUBRICATION 


You probably have several thousand dol- 

~ Jars invested in automobiles, truck, tractor 

and other farm machinery. And of course 

you realize that it’s good business to pro- 

tect this investment, as well as keep 

things always running smoothly, by proper 
lubrication. 


Cities Service Oils are made for just sueh 
business farmers—men who check care- 
fully their machinery operation and main- 
tenance costs. With a different grade 
for each farm lubricating need, these oils 
will save you real money on depreciation; 
repairs and replacements. They will also 
make you money through increased oper- 
ating efficiency. 


Get Cities Service Oils from Cities ~ 
Service trucks, stations or dealers for 
practical, economical lubrication. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 


fh Northwestern Headquarters 
a ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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TheTalk of the Corn Belt! 


No other machine of late years has done anything like as much to sim- 
plify the work arid solve the high labor costs of corn harvesting as the 


Deering 
Ensilage Cutters 








McCORMICK- 
DEERING 
Corn Picker 
Owners: 


“Last autumn we picked in 19 days 5,000 
_ bushels of corn that averaged 40 bushels 
to the acre. The work was done by my 
husband and myself. We figure that 
the corn picker paid for itself last year, 
besides relieving us of that haunting 
fear of not being able to secure help for 
picking.” Edith G. Kuhlman, 
Lincoln Co., Minn. 


“This fall I purchased a McCormick- 
Deering corn picker and power take-off 
and sure wouldn’t be without one again, 
as picking corn by hand is hard work and 
disagreeable, which everyone knows, I 

cked a hundred and twenty-five acres 
in 14 days. I pulled the whole outfit 
with the tractor and that saved a man 
and team on the wagon.” 

Gilbert Meloy, Earlville, Ill, 


“We had about 150 acres of corn to 
pick and the picker was the only way 
we could have saved this crop as the 
price of cutting and husking by hand 
would have been prohibitive. We could 
pick about 8 acres a day of 10 hours, 
Without a doubt the picker paid for it- 
self last season.” 
B. C. Morse, Walnut Hill Farm, 


“Our corn picker is five years old and 
during that time we have picked and 
husked about 140 acres each year, and 
with only the help of one man. It’s 
the down corn that makes hand picking 
expensive—the corn picker gets the 
corn and saves expense. This season we 


picked 70 acres and put the machine’ to | 


the most severe test. We had an average 
of 60 bushels to the acre and harvested 
it when the season was right—labor 
shortage and expense didn’t bother us.” 
Charles L. Garbe, Oswego, Ill. 








McCormick-Deering 
“Corn Picker 


HIS modern machine will go through your 

standing corn, pick and husk the ears cleaner 
than average hand husking, and deliver them 
into wagons—and do it at the surprising rate of 
6 to 10 acres perday, depending on whether you 
use horses or tractor power. That’s one man’s 
job. Add a boy or two for the wagons and 
your corn is stored. 


A tremendous saving of time, hard work, and 
high labor charges, Is it any wonder that the 
McCormick-Deering corn picker swells the value 
of the corn crop? Or that the picker very soon 
pays for itself? Ask the men who used them 
last year. 


Last fall we could not take care of the corn picker 
demand. The earlier comers got the limited sup- 
ply. The demand will be far greater this year. 
Get acquainted now with this machine. Your 
McCormick-Deering dealer probably has.a sample 
on display. Write us for folder. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. °F, AMERICA Chicago, Il. 





2 Men Hand Husking 
33% days 
5,000 bu. at 7c. > . ° - $350.00 
2 Teams at $2.00 per day each . 133.34 


2 Wagons at 25c perdayeach . 16.67 
Board at $1.00 per day each 66.67 


$566.68 


The above comparison on a shine field shows 16 days and $258 
saved by the corn picker. 


McCormick-Deering Corn 
Picker 16% days 


4 Teams at $2.00 per day each . $133.34 
2 Wagons at 25c per day each . 8.33 
2 Men at $5.00 per day each .__166.67 


$308.34 










AShoe Boil, Capped oan 


Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 


A BSORBINE 


5 PAT: OFF 


ADE MARA REG u 





will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly Does not blis- 
ter or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked. $2.50 abottle delivered. Book6 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, the antiseptic 
Giniment for Bolle, Bruises, Sores, Swellings, Varicose Veins. 
Allays Pain and Infammation. Price $1.25 a bottle at drag- 
gists or delivered. Wi£L tell you more if you write. 


W. F. YOUNG, inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 








A SAFE INVESTMENT 


Feed Capital Brand Meat Meal 


A 60% Protein Tankage for healthy 
and more profitable Hogs. 


Write for prices. F 





AERMOTOR CO. 


Time Tested Windmill — 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it a record of 10 years 
of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 
dp ditions it has proven itself to be a real self-oiling 
windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 
An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 

There are no untried features in the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor. Thegearsrun in oil in the oil-tight,storm- 
proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 

ments have been made, asexperiencehasshown the possibil- 
ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 
N been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 
achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones, The self-oiled motor works 
ns with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 
: is made to run in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 
run safely in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 
sure that the Auto-Oiled Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years en 

Dallas oines 

Sansas’ at i land 









OSCAR MAYER & CO., Madison, Wisconsin 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





something, and reached the Sterra tp 
late, fow held ’em back, Starved. 
camp where I shot the panther (Reng 
was where they waited four days 
two of their men to fetch grub from 9 
the ridge, from Stuter’s rancho. Wagg 
scattered over several miles 'round : 
kee lake and trapped in five feet 
snow. Some folks call it Donner 
since then. I went with the third re 
party and we had a fierce time gitting ft 
what was left alive of ’em. 

“John Stark, a giant of a man, wag E 
with us. He carried two of the starveg # al 
immigrants on his back at a time: - His @ 
father was in Kentucky when ald Boong 
was raising Cain with the Injuns. Tam. 
sen Donner was one of the pluckiest wo. | 
men I ever see. She sent her children © 
out, but wouldn’t leave ‘her dying hug. © 
band. " 

“After he cashed in she tried it afoot — 
and made seven miles afore pegging out, + 
And only forty miles was ,’tween that — 
outfit and warmth and grub! Marysville © 
was named after Mary Murphy, one of” 
‘em that fetched thru over the ridge, 
She married Charles Covillaud. First ~ 
called New Mecklenburg, trading post of ~ 
two ’dobe houses, Then called Yubaville; ~ 
then the name it now has.” i 





HIS recital did not tend to elevate 
Gilbert’s spirfts. He was filling in 


terrible details as his companion talked, Wher 
He was glad he had not known he wag mF breath 
camping where the Donners had camped, | “bone + 
He wondered what tragedies the shallow have w: 
valley had to relate. for the | 
It was very quiet. He would have wel- 4 Atta 
comed the howl of a wolf as in silenca © Engine 
they advanced to the trading house. The ately ¢ 
place was deserted, and there was a 7 er- 
lock on the door. The last did not im- lature 
press Gilbert as being unusual Men - dollars. 
locked their stores in the east. The 
Old Misery walked around the building ine CO’ 
and strolled to the edge of the growth he 
behind it. He found where a number of special 
horses had grazed. kind. / 
“Hosses been here not long ago,” he “heat. 
mused. any ho 
Gilbert attached no significance to this Man 
statement. The mountain man fumbled fg = 
his beard and swept his gaze slowly over el 
the surrounding circle of evergreens and ~ “Am 
then back to the empty house, and sur- Farm 
prised his friend by deciding: , oo 
“We'll strike out for the Carson.” speal 
“But not tonight,’’ said Gilbert; ‘‘it’s from 
too near sunset. We can camp here. 
Perhaps the storekeeper will return. We Our 
must get some powder even if we can't Pump’ 
get a mule.” | to you: 
Old Misery produced the buckskin bag _ card, 
and peered inside at the medicine rock — Tol 
and studied it thoughtfully. Fulle 
“I’m feeling wakan witshasha,” he mut- , ‘ 
tered. “I'd never budge a inch if I was _! 
alone. Trouble is, younker, I can’t figger send 
if my medicine covers both of us, or just the « 
me. That’s the worst of it. If you was vole 
Tobin, and even if you wasn’t covered, Ere 8 
I'd say stick and have some fun.” 4 FUL 
This was unintelligible to Gilbert. He ; 
knew only Ws companion was given to : 
superstitious vagaries. He knew that his 25 tre 
legs were tired and that here was the — 
companionship at least of a white man’s i 
house; and the sun would soon be slip- — 
ping down the western slopes of the 
Sierra. 


“No sense in walking in the dark,” he 


urged. “I'll build a fire in front of the, | 
cabin. Maybe you can bag some small — 
game. If you can’t, we have plenty of 
provisions.” 

“A fuss with me coming thru it all” 
right,””, mumbled the mountain man, as 


he scowled at the log house. ‘‘Must mean 
both of us. Wouldn't be ‘all right’ for 
me ff it didn’t. Still a red medicine can 
be slippery’s an eel; like a Dakota peace 
pipe. It'll do just as it says, but some- 
times you'll be fooled in reading it. Take 
a pipe that’s rigged out like a peace pipé ; 
and you. can swear the Injuns will stick 
by it if it’s all reg’lar. And they will. 

“But if a figger of a snake is scratched 
along the stem and under the feathers, 
it ain’t a peace pipe and don’t ‘mount 
to nothing. Now I'd give a heap to know 
if any snake is hid under what this Tun- 
kan rock seems to be promising. Well, 
we'll go back to the house and peek thru 
the winders. White folks have been here 
this season, It’s too early to fetch trade 
goods here. And if they’re inside and 
anyone wants to steal ‘em, a lock won't 
stop the thief. Wagon tratns won't be j 
pulling in for a long time.” ¥ ie 

(Continued next week) 





JUDGING CONTEST 
The annual dairy judging contest was 
held recently for the junior animal hus- 
bandry students of Iowa State College 


Professor Ely, of the dairy husbandry de- 
partment, was in charge. ‘The students 
judged at. the folowing farms near Des 
Moines: Hargrove & Arnold Holstein 
Farm, Meredith Jersey Farm and Moun- 
tain Bros., Guernseys. There were ie 
students taking part and a gold me ; @ wm 
given by Professor McCandish, of —_ . 

land was awarded to the winner, Dwight’ £& 
Seath, from St. Cloud, Minn., was one ¥ 
with & score of 92.8 out of a possible hae “A y 
Roland Ferguson, Robert Richie, Willané X 
Grove and Clarence Clark, atl native sons- : 
of Iowa, stood in the order named. “ 
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d. - When it’s “hotter than blazes,”’ not a 
ug Mm breath of air stirring, creeks and ponds 
d. @ “bone dry’’—then of all times you must 
w @& have water—fresh water for the stock and 
| forthe house. How are you going to get it? 
- @ Attach a Fuller & Johnsan Farm Pump 
oo) Engine to your pump and you immedi- 
1o ately convert it into a flowing well—a 
a er—a supply of fresh water at Mother 
- @ Nature's temperature, worth thousands of 
N @ dollars. ul 
_ The Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump En- 
dl in¢ comes complete, ready to start pump- 
hg Fits any pump! No belts, pulleys, 
special platforms needed. No extras of any 
kind. Air cooled, can’t freeze, won’t over- 
® heat. Pumps 100 to 1000 pails per hour, 
; any hour or every hour day or night. 
" Many in use 15 years, still running fine, 
: E. L. Hoxie, in Massachusetts, writes: 
is “Am ordering another Fuller & Johnson 
. Farm Pump Engine. The one I have 


had for 14 years I have just given to my 
son-in-law for his new house; so I can 
speak for its durability and capability 
from experience.” 


Our catalog 17B tells all about the Farm 
Pump Engine. A copy will be gladly sent 
| to you—free—on request. Just drop usa 


TO USERS: Who have been operating a 
Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine for 
myers or more, we will send a beauti- 
ful gold-plated watch fob showing the 
Farm Pump Engine in relief, if you will 
send us your name, address, and tell us 
the exact number of years you have used 
the engine, the kind of service it has been 
tiving, the cost of upkeep. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG.CO. 
’ Engine Specialists—Established 1840 
225 tron St., Madison, Wis., U. S. A- 




































At 25 to 50% Less 


OU can get a Ford ‘‘Longer Life” 
Battery for only $10.50—other cars in 
Proportion by ordering direct from us. At 
this low price you can not afford to take a 
chance with a poor and worn out battery. 
nger Life’ Batteries are Guaran- 
teed for Three Years in Writing. 
They are true to,their name, giving yo 
More pep, longer service, and longer life, 
They are Quality batteries at a low’ 
Price, because we sell direct 


Send No Money! 


Order a Ford Battery now, only $10.50. 
We ship c. o. d. subject to your inspection 
atexpress office. For further full spect- 
fications for AL Cars write us at once— 
RO obligation. 


“Longer Life” Battery Co. 


Dept. W-5, Des Moines, lowa 
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metal, can’t spill or 
tip over ; will not soil 
or injure an ing. 
Guaranteed effective. 






















Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Thrift is a wonderful virtue 
-—especially in an ancestor.” 





HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 
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Contest closes July 31, so.send your 
postcard right away. 

In case of tie, a duplicate prize will be 
awarded for the full amount of the prize 
tied in.each tying contest. 





IMMIGRANTS WANTED 
Mrs. Reilly: ‘‘What makes these sar- 
dines so high?” 
Grocer: ‘‘They’re imported.” 
Mrs. Reilly: ‘Tl take the domestic 
ones—them ag had the brains to swim to 
this country.” 


EXCUSE 
The irate boss called his stenographer 
into his private office and roared: ‘‘Can’t 


you spell laundry? You got it ludry twice 
in this letter.” 

“Yes, sir, 1 beg pardod. I god a daw- 
ful cold id the head,’ said the steno, 
shrugging her beautiful shoulders. 


OBVIOUS 
‘Here is a letter for you with a black 
border!”’ 
‘“‘Alas! My poor brother is dead!” 
“How do you know? You haven’t read 
it ” 


“NO; but I recognize his handwriting. 


The Sunday school girls of a certain 
church put flowers in front of the pulpit 
each Sunday. 

One was asked by an elderly person 
what they did with the flowers after the 
service 

“Oh, we take them to people who are 
sick after the sermon,” was the innocent 
reply. 


Husband: ‘‘What is that you are read- 
ing, my dear?”’ 

Wife: “A letter from mother.” 

Husband: ‘‘Anything important in it?’ 


Wife: ‘I don’t know; I haven't got to 
the postscript yet.” 


Stranger: ‘‘Can you tell me where the 
postoffice is?’ 

Citizen: ‘‘There it is, right across the 
street. Any fool knows that.” 

Stranger: “Yes; that’s why I asked 
you.” 


HE DIDN’T MEET HIM 

Caller: ‘I would like to see the judge.” 

Secretary: ‘Sorry, sir, but he is at din- 
ner.” 

Caller: “But, my man, my errand is of 
vital importance.”’ 

Secretary: “It can’t be helped, sir. 
His Honor is at steak.” 


First Doctor: ‘Tell me, Doc, have you 
ever made a serious mistake in diag- 
nosis?’ 

Second Doctor: “Yes, once. I told a 
man he had a touch of indigestion. After- 
wards I found he was rich enough to have 
had appendicitis.” 


Sam, impaneled for jury service at a 
murder trial, had seemed a little too anx- 
ious to serve. 

“Do you know the accused?” he was 
asked. 

“Yassuh—dat is, nogsuh,” he replied, 
realizing that if he made an affirmative 
answer he would be disbarred from serv- 
ing. 

Have you made up your mind as to his 
guilt or innocence?” 

“Oh, no, suh.”’ 

“You think, then, that you could give 
his case a fair hearing?” 

‘“Yassuh,” replied Sam. “Leastways, 
ez fair ez de ole scamp deserves.”—Le- 
gion Weekly. 
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Make Good With Corn Gluten Feed 


Feeders of cattle, hogs and dairy cows 
are this year making bigger records— 
earning larger profits. hey are doing 
it with a Corn Gluten Feed Ration on 


pasture. 
What are you feeding? What will your record 
be for this Summer? ill your animals go into 


the dry lot fit to stand up and make money for 
you during a long hard winter ? 

Your dairy cows will lay down on the job 
unless you give them something more than they 
are getting from pasture. You will then have a 
poor record of your Summer's work. You'll lose 


money. 
It’s What They Need 


Corn Gluten Feed supplies what your animals 
need to make meat or milk. A single ton contains 
the best feeding part of 214 tons of whole corn. 
It's a big record feed. 


Corn Gluten Feed is 86% digestible. It con- 
tains 23% protein. All animals like it and it 
is good for them. It is a rich feed at low cost. 

If you are mixing your own ration you should buy 
Corn Gluten Feed for your protein. If you don't know 
how to feed it we will*tcll you. This Department is 
organized to help you make money. 

If you are buying a mixed feed be sure it contains 
Corn Gluten Feed. Feed manufacturers who are putting 
out a good ration use Corn Gluten Feed as one of their 
best ingredients. 

Bulletin No. 2, ‘Feeding Grain On Pasture,” 
is Now Ready. Mail coupon for your copy. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Feed Research Dep't. WF. July 
Asso. Corn Products Mfrs. 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please Mail Free your New Bulletin No. 2 
Name _ 
R. F. D. 
Town ; State 
My Dealer's Name 












































































Town ___ State 


















Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 


4 
SAFETY FIRST laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces’ 


Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 
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Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel 
Galvanized Sheets. Full weight, coating right. 
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reTeaiog eta merghame, Por reidoncee se Kerman OoPher 
| AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, July 10, { 

















General Price Outlook 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
ANO WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
@tudy. The first column gives percentage 
Present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
@orresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 

t benefit out of this table is to note 
level of prices as a whole. For in- 
nce, ‘s wholesale price index 
fe now 159 per cent of pre-war and 111 per 
Gent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the Hist and see which products 
@re above and which below the general 
Wholesale price level. From the stand- 
int of the pre-war base, it wifl be noted 
t lumber and the wages of city labor 
@fe above the general price level. Butter, 
ts, hides, cattle and copper are decided- 
below the get price level. In most 
@ases the faifure of these commodities to 
@dvance as much as other products is due 
t6 overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 



































coke 99 per cent, grain 96 per cent, 
livestock 86 per cent, lumber 112 per 
cent, ore 101 per cent, and miscellaneous 
merchandise 116 per cent. These figures 
indicate that business is good for the 
United States as a whole. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from lowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 conts in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HANO WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa are about 150 per 
eent of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly go far above 

e-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 227 per cent and 
failroad wages on the hour basis are 236 

obs cent of pre-war normal. 

T OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
Iy 135 per cent of pré-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-¢en- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
41c, week before 42¢; cheddar cheese, last 
week 21%c, week before 21%c; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last week 31lc, week before 30c; 
ducks, last week 18c, week before 18c. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 





























































































































<3 Sa 6. Liverpool—-Last week $18.98, week be- 
Ae ie 5 fore $18.88. Chicago—Last week $17.05, 
BPs) gw week before $16.95. 
GERI EEG 
ee & oe CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
v9 9 Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
z Be 5.2 Zia | in toe tote 
Pisher'’s index mamber ...... | 159] 211 ral 
CATTLE—At Chicago The Week’s Markets 
1,390-pound fat cattle ...... 146} 119 
1100-pound fat cattle 2/2. 138] 117 »-sedhac 
Canners and cutters ........ " wa am 
a Pe nha V5 ony ns 0006-4 134 103 » 
HOGS—At Chicago ms 
Heavy hogs .........-. T....s) 106) 180 £2] "l¢ 
NAOT scclcoccssscccesct 166| 199 a | 8] 2 
i 5 sick 5 :o0ce'e +0 eee 170} 236 Ela g 
Sews, rough .........-.+...++ 145|__ 188 Be i 
SHEEP—At Chicago ae. ae gt? Sg beef 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 
tambs........- Soren ae at! choles ond prime” | 
WOOL AND HIDES wt weet Fie 0 0:0.8 66608 {12.02}13.38)42.10 
So ey ae on rH ie cok i: ere |11.62 12.30}41.63 
ht_cow hides, at Chicago. 99} 148 Last week ............ 110,25|12.12}41.00 
GRAIN Week before ......... 110.70|11.50) 10.62 
At Chica Sgatum— 
+ og a 1444 109 TAGE WOOK oss0 cece cece 9.50)10.25] 9.30 
, Pe hee OS8 09m Week before ......... 9.32/10.12] 9.48 
Sem, IO, BS WiHIiCe ...cccccsee 100 86 Common— | 
Wheat, No. 2 red ............ 147 144 Last week 7.25! 7.88] 6.85 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 119} 119 eek before .........| 7.20] 8.12] 7.22 
On towa Farms— 141} 103 | Light weight beef steers | 
Ser eeeeee Oe eereeseses eeeeee 87 15 (1,100 Ibs. down)— | 
* PREPPED Choice and prime— | | 
MILL-FEEDS WOOK 2. cccceeeeee |12.15}13.00)12.10 
Gottoneced meal, at Milwkee 147] 93 | yok before. ...... scans iad waited 
ell meal, at Milwaukee 140, 10% Last week ............ 10.22/10.94|16,15 
ms ae apenas, City 126) 120 Week before ......... 10.11/10.69]10.11 
Shorts, at Kansas City 132 120 Commen— 
HAY > Last woek hEGaseaaee 1.18 7.38 6.68 
. 1 timothy, at Chicago.... 123) 92 ce <o8eeheesl nay See we 
ee  oeys Kansas City} 130! _97 | Butcher cattle— 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Last Week ..ccceeceee. 9.92/10.50| 9.68 
ter, a apiece —— ees oo wane 9.68 
is _— 
adh g . --- Sa Last week ............ 7.38) 7.75] 6.75 
Cotton, at New York»... peek before ......... 38) $.13) 7.02 
Biggs._at Chicago Last week ............ 5.20! 6.50! 5.62 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago e Week + ga CUpwe0 002 5.62] +a 5.75 
= anners and cutters— | 
MEET OTeeebevesteocee sees. | ba oo Last week ............ 3.50! 3.38| 3.38 
ss ey alee 182} 144 Week before ......... 3.50[ 3.68] 3.60 
Bacon ereeee eee eee wees eeeeee 190 19; Stockers and feeders— | { 
<_-:L) EEES  EE 9g Last week ............ 7.55| 7.75) 7.42 
FUTURES—At Chicago Week before ......... 6.62] 6.88] 6.42 
= ; Comp and heifers— | 
September ........... POEE WORSE. ccvesedss oes 5.38] 6.25| 6.25 
December 2000000000000] ian] tor | —Week betore "oii. | 4.88) 4.621 4.88 
ora | HOGS 
eeemnbec Po ceiverseceseces | aes - Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— l l 
Wheat— eek aie ay Lact week erry |13.20]13.50/13.62 
Beptember ................. 124 121 eek en ee es 13.15|13.32/13.30 
Sosa Ripe gates | 135 i 2 naan ON ARES 5 
hi \ Week before ........; 8 1 
September seteeseeseeseees | 185] 187 | caghe (150-200 Ibs.) 
eae cet A | Ls A gi paee aban nile {13.00/13 60/13.42 
’ ee OEOPO cococesss| 12.92/13.02/12.92 
SSA eee .-| 169) 188 Light lights (130-160 Ibs.) | | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS St WEEK ..ecseeeeees |12.80|13.38/13.12 
€. at Conneliavilte ...... 92 03 Py Bg cence s+ [ Emo NOlke-eel mai ew 
Eig tron, at Birmingham sso 1481 100 | NSS ieee | l]tlCl 
> “ren 83 111 4 inh lad wel 
Crude petroleum, at N. York| 205) 117 ne gg a +0:0a e000 9's He eee oo ts 
worms Se (f. 0 b. Wash- | | SSE" Stas Oe Aa | | 
Wilew pine Gsoutherny | OT Last week ............ |11.25]11.50/11.88 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards.| 194] 118 -_ bebe’ parove  Keeasnce {11.95/11.65/11.88 
Yellow pine (southern), | | ee Sewn) 
1x6 and 2 B. (finish). .[ 212! 106 Last ee 11.00} 13.00) 12.62 
EE ihn ci Beednasksss..- ieee Ort ‘pation unin: eens 
FINANCIAL Last Week ........%... |t2.26]..... 12.50 
Bank clearings, per capita. | Week before ......... 11.00|.....|412.42 
outside New York, month | a | SHEEP 
CO ee ae 5 103 
Interest 60 to 96 day ‘paper | Lambs 81 lbs down). =~ 
at Ne OT ee | 94/ 103 medium to prinre— I 
Industrial stocks ............ | 188 129 ee eee 14.12|15.12|13. 88 
Railroad stocks .............. | 89 119 Week before ......... 15.00)15.88]15.25 
Tea Sie, ome ane common | | | 
- Bt WOT cececcsstees 11.50)42.12/10.12 
ae Seen HOG PRICES—With pre- Week before ......... lie. 98t42-62 11.50 
war relationships as a base, September Yearling wethers, medium 
lard — indicates a price ef $12.63 per to prime— 
owt. ay + hogs at Chicago next Last week ......+++...|12.25|22.75|£0.50 
gers '. the basis of September Week before ......... 11,88} 12.50/11.00 
~~ ig By at Chicago next [| Ewes, medium to choice—| | | 
rw $13.77. st week ........+++-| 5.62) 6.38] 5.38 
RAs ROAD LOADIN — Figures show Week before ......... 5.62] 6.12} 5.12 


ercentage fdr week endi 
1925. of the 1920-1924 five-year ae 
for this week in June: “ Coal and 4 








NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 





classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice, 
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Mixed a No. 1— 
st we seeeevessceeleses + |24.26)/18.00 
Week before” ........+)e.+++/14.50}19.00 
Timothy, No. 1 
Se WHOM: 5-0 4 60.0066-00 dhe ovis ses ++ |28.00 
WOOK WOOO 6 50000000ls00s ober tBbe00 
Alfalfa, polo 
ee Sere e+e» 118.50/19.50 
Week before .........|18.50/19.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last week .........++.{16.75|18.00 
Week before .........|16.75}18.00 
Aten, eeeata~ ee er q 
week ...... veveee 4.75 . 
Week before ......... 14.75}16.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
* JOM WEOR .nccvcsecves 12.00}13.50 
on toe WOOLY vescccees 12.00}13.50 
traw— 
TAM WOR ..iccecverss 7.50] 8.25/10.00 
Week before ......... 7.60| §.25|10.00 
GRAIN 
> 
~~ 
GMcis 
n ° 
g/2| 9] 3 
3 a Ci ® 
Oo ° i i=) 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | | 
Last week 5a eae | wrrre |1.04% 
Pay pg oe anes. Va res 1.02 
’ . 3¥— | 
Last wok von HOE 93 1.02%| 92% 
Week before ..|1.04%4/1.00 |1.00%| .94% 
Corn, No. 4¥— | 
Last week +++ {1.00 %4| * SEP | .90% 
on™ before ../1.02%] .99%4]...... 91% 
ats— | | | 
Last week co al pe AZM, 
Week before ..| .47 Me tevect 13% 
Barley— | ' 
Last week a) 80 | 
Week before ..| .83 
Rye— | ‘ | 
Last week ....| .94 
— ae gg - {1.04% 
heat, No. 2— 

Last wtek ....|1.48 7 1.48 |1.39 
Week before ..|1.55 |1.47%/1.56%4(/1.45 
FEEDS 

alia * 
o xia 4 | 
Z1O1 2] 
af a2] 4 > he 
B) a)e]% 
i} aia] 4 
w 2 
Bran— 
Last 


| | | f 
week... ./26.26 repeat h ltt pl 
Week before. .|27.12 90.00TSE.0138.00 
Shorts— } 
Last week... .|27.00/28.75|24.50!37.00 
Week before. .|30.00]31.50|27.25137.00 
Hominy Feed— { 
Last week..../38.50).....]/..... ne 








Week before. .|40.50|.....|..... 45.00 
Oil Meal (o. p.) | | 

Last week..../44.50|.....|42.501 

Week before. ./45.25]..... 43.25] 
Cottonseed (41 





per cent)— | 
Last a 


Tankage— | | 
Last week.... | are 
Week hefore.. 








Tete Tee ee 34.80 

Week _ before..|.....|....-[-o-+-Jecee- 34.80 

*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
at other points, car Iots. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE 




















tee 
© ° 
Kd ow we 
= S 
o & 
> So 8 
# 22 be by 
j Pa ee a a 
British sterling ex- | | 
change— | | | 
Last week ....... 1$4.867 |$4.860 | 99.9 
Week before ..... BS cate ocace | 4.868 | 99.9 4 
Frenoh frane— | | 
Last week ....... | .193 | .0456 | 2: 


23 
Week before ..... Perens | ,6465 | 24. 








LIBERTY BONDS 

















vo 
2 » 
g | & 
ne? 
9 
EF} fe 
Q 2 
U.S. Liberty 4%4’s, second—| | 
eS See $100.00!$101.44 
We DONO cosvevecerechoseur. | 101.50 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— | 
ERE WOE - iS-0'ctins cveverse 100.00! 101.88 
MEMO. DOLLS waveds eeu aelouiecss | 101.81 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth— 
OS! ees «| 100.00) 103.22 
Week Before .....ccccres er eo A 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bond# due in 1954 
but callable in 1934 were quoted last week 
at $1.04%. Since these bonds are 4% per 
cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.15 per cent, 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.09 to 4.18 per cent. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 43e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 15.5c, 
clover seed at Toledo $16.00, and cotton 


at New York 23.8¢. Iowa elevator shelled 





corn prices are about 88c, oats 35c, 






oe 
EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat for the fourth 
in June were 4,156,000 bushels, ag 
ed with 3,529,000 shels for the 
efore and 4,901,000 bushels for the 
week last year. Mxports of corn the ¢ 
week ih June were 378,000 bushelg, 
compated with 62,000 bushels the we, 
before and 159,000 bushels for the 
week last year. Exports of oats the fone 
week in June were one oe bushels, 
compated with 2,055, bushels the w, 
before and 558,000 bushels for the 
week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS Bs 
Exports of lard the fourth week in Juns 





























































were 12,617,000 pourids, as compare Onl. 
8,601,000 pounds the week before is he 
9,265,000 pounds for the same week lag cents, ‘ 
year. ports pork were 13,233,099 and 
pounds for the fourth week in June, ag ary 


compared with 11,320,000 pounds the weak 
before and 13,526,000 pounds for the a 5 
week last year. * 


4 . t 
Live Stock Receipts and Prices 

Hog prices are 111 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as Contrasted with 102 yp 
cent for fat cattle, 94 per cent for sh 
and 11 6per cefit for lambs. , a 

The following table gives data ag tg 
percentage of ten-year avefage for e 
ceipts and prices as they have prev 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 


en. 

4 ‘Gentral- 
weather ‘ 
is making 
Hayi 
vy light 
qr, altho 

Marly ere 
seem 
eae 
straw. 

aitle loo 





Each week is compared with the ten-year Me wt °°™ 
average of the corresponding week, thee 5 ee ru 


eliminating seasonal bias. 























tHOGS tty we 
a [ag 
Zo ni 
Bt} BB 
a8} 3% 
Sa} 34 
moO] mS 
Ee Se Be ees 96 
EO | ee ae 78 ” 
MEGS De 88S osc cavereve 102) 104 
May 29 to June 4........ 84, 86 
CO CSO Be vstccveevecs 99} 105 
SURO TF 10 TD ocetececivss 85 $0 
SURO DS 00 FD gicscvccdere ie 93 
June 26 to July 3........ | 
ICATTLE 
NA 2 BS 
Oe a” Oe: ee ee 
NS 22 ee } 
May 29 to June 4 ........ | 
June 5 to ll ........ Rate 
DUNO DE F088 66 vse vcsetoe 
JUNO THE FD occ tccccces 








re ee 


May 29 to June 4 
WOO DAO LS vaciseveeess 
June 12 to 18 .. 
June 19 to 2%... ; 
June 2 6to July 3........ 


*LAMBS 











eee eww wens 


PS SE S| eer 
June 22 to 18 
SOE Ee OE. ie n.ce-cs:s oa 73| «84, 126 
June 26 to July 3........ | 233{ 114] 196 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 
tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep — 
seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


FOREIGN CROP PROSPECTS 

The latest available information pef 
taining to cereal crops in foreign coun 
tries, as reported by the foreign servie® 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
is submitted herewith as being of interest 
to producers of grain crops in the United 
States. 

The situation of cereals in foreign coun 
tries generally is favorable, altho a few 
reports of dry weather have been received 
from Europe and North Africa. 

In Canada, recent rains have helped 
the new crops, which were needing it in 
a number of districts of Manitoba and 
Saskatehewan. Wheat seeding was fin- 
ished by May 26, and In most places the 
crop was up and doing well. Oats and 
barley acreages in Saskatchewan are exe 
pected to be larger this year than last. 

Conditions in Europe continue to he» 
generally favorable. France, according 
latest reports, is having good weather for 
cereals, and in Italy a wheat yield above 
the average its expected. In Spain, the 
crops are reported to be In good condl- 
tion, altho the farmers in many regions § 
would welcome more rain. In Roumanla 
propitious rains the latter part of 
benefited the cereals, which are in 8 
condition. Hungary expects the wheat 
and barley crops to be above the average 
rye to give a good crop, and oats aboat 
ah average one, The condition of wie 
grains in Germany on May 1 was good : 
abandonment of acreage had been slight | 
as compared with last year. Later © 
ports mention some lack of rain. In ~ 
six, the total sown area is reported a 
4 per cent greater than in 1924. ve 
wheat ts about average in conditiom pee a 
the spring cereals are generally er is 
tory. Poland, the most important ov 3 
producer aside from Russia and Germ ; 
has reduced her estimate of rye acreags 
from 12,214,000 to 12,076,000 acres, wilt t 
is still the largest she has reported aa 


recent years. j 
- come in as yet o ae 








No reports have 
cereal production in North Africa, we 
harvesting has been going on du 
past month. 
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to be light. 


1OWA 


hwestern—Hamilton County, July 3 
hot weather. The corn is being 
by and is in fine shape. 
Very little hay to put 


Only sweet clover yields heavily. 
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Oats are 


tis hard on hogs and chickens. Cream 


cents, eges 26 cents. 
and will yield fair. 
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fp straw. 
“mitle looking good. 
somewhat behind; 

; no new ones yet. 


me fruit; also a few grapes. 


Wheat is getting 
Ground is get- 
* dry and we need rain.—J. T. Gab- 


n. 
" Gentral—Grundy County, July 2—The 
‘yeather continues very warm and corn 
making rapid progress; over half -laid 


jy, Haying has begun; only half a crop. 
very light, but good quality. Ideal weath- 


















“tro 


w altho too warm to make it pleasant. 
irly grain beginning to turn in color 
4 seems grain is filled well and will 
ke a good yield, altho somewhat short 
Pastures rather short yet, altho 
Potatoes look good, 
just started to 
Pigs doing well. 


Farm 


1 » plentiful and farmers got all work 
ty well in hand, as not much delay 
wet weather.—Gus Treimer. 


; Eastern—Dubuque County, July 3—Ev- 














[Se CoeeKeeet [S-SSe eases 
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hing is doing well now. 
Mamage of June 15 was not serious in the 
is as in the roads. 


The flood 


Corn is a week 


head of the season; some of it plowed 


i 


last time. 


most promising. 
rting a little. 


rough. 


Oats and other small grain 
Hay work is just 
Secondary roads are 
Weather is hot.—A. A. Hal- 


' Northwestern—Clay County, July 3— 
Barly oats will be ready to cut in one 
k; look for average of 30 bushels for 


i 


br 


inty. 
id by. 


tkens dying. 
Leitch. 


Corn is looking good; is being 
Hay a very poor crop; is being 
‘mt, Hogs and cattle healthy. 

te rather short; need more rain. 
Weather is hot.—Ray 


Pastures 
Lots of 


' Northeastern—Bremer County, July 3— 
June passed by and probably will have a 


cord of being the wettest month in his- 
y, Cyclones and tornadoes were prev- 
nt the entire month. 

done to buildings and trees. 


Much damage 


Corn 


making a wonderful growth; nearly all 


7 


and of a dark greén color. 


Oats 


turning and will be high enough to 
Plenty of new potatoes. Pastures are 


o.—J. Diedrich. 


' Northern—Franklin County, July 1—Tre 
Weather during the last week has been 
cool for corn, but fine for cultivating 


‘ting the fourth time. 


J 


Wand hardly a weed in sight. 


( 


: 
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%, 


alfalfa hay making. 
itivated three times and many begin- 
Corn mostly knee 
igh, and on good ground will be too big 
cultivate after the Fourth. 
Were never prettier. 


Straw good, 


Corn mostly 


Oat fields 
even 


h, full headed, standing up perfect- 


Early 


and barley turning ripe, and fewer 
of hay to make than this county 
hag ever known.—Jas, T. Thorp. 

| South-Central—Madison County, July 3 
@ have been having it very hot and 


the past few days. 


The wheat is rip- 
ing up very fast and will all be put in 


shock in a very few days. The straw 


very short and well filled with no un- 


owth, which gives the binder a bet=- 


chance to pick it up. 
and in fine shape; 


The corn is 


some of it is 


ist high and all of it except the very 


ist planting is laid by. 


The hay crop 


Hvery short and light, which will make 


hay harvest of short duration. 


Hogs 


selling around $13, but there are not 


many being sold. 


Old eorn is being 


Mipped in at $1.15.—C. J. Young. 
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Yiu THINKS THS ORDERING ME “ 
BY RADIO 1S THE 
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d by. 





teat MAE: 


is brisk. 
Wheat, 


, hwestern—Taylor County, July 2— 
hot; no rain since Sunday, 
Corn doing finely; much 
barley and early oats 
g00d and nearly ripe. 


and 


Some bind- 


8 will start this week. Old meadows are 
ee, but clover has thickened up and will 





make a fair crop; but some will have to 
wait on harvesting and corn plowing. 
Hogs pretty well shipped out and lambs 
and sheep being sent out as fast as ready, 
—Sam Kingsley. 

Southeastern—Washington County, July 
38—Weather hot for late oats. Winter 
wheat being cut. Early oats will be ready 
next week. Corn plowing nearly finished. 
Corn coming on well. Fields dre well cul- 
tivated; pastures good.—J. J. McConnell. 

Northeastern—Howard County, July 3— 
We have been having real corn weather 
for the last few days. Thermometer reg- 
istered from 90 to 100 most of. the time. 
Oats and corn are looking fine, and pas- 
tures are not very short yet. Quite a few 
eattle going to market, mostly feeder 
steers, selling around 7 cents per pound. 
—H. E. Wells. 

Western—Shelby County, July 3—All the 
growing crops are doing finely. Corn is 
nearly all laid) by; some of it is plowed 
four times. Oats, barley and wheat are 
getting ripe, and harvest will commence 
next week. Hay crop will be rather short 
and some mowed the oats and put up for 
hay. Pastures are very good. The fruit 
crop will also be very short. Potatoes are 
growing vines and very few potatoes un- 
der each.—Elmer Axland. 

Northern—Winnebago County, July 2— 
Weather warm and corn growing finely. 
Oats improved wonderfully in, last two 
weeks. Hay crop short and very little 
hay has been cut to date. Barley and 
rye turning. A few farmers are sowing 
cane where corn drowned out.—Nels 
Rank. 

Southeastern—Lee County, July 2—Yes- 
terday and today have been real hot, af- 
ter the cool spell. Sure fs a fine week 
for the farmers, and they are real busy 
making hay, cutting wheat and oats and 
rushing the corn plow. Corn is doing 
finely. Many fields are laid by. We 
have a fair crop of grain. Hay crop is 
rather short. Stock of all kinds doing 
well. The poultry business seems to be 
about the biggest money getter in this 
county, and the beautiful flocks are in- 
creasing every year.—F. H. Krebill. 

Western—Buena Vista County, July 1— 
Pastures still quite short. Hay crop is 
small, Strawberry crop about one-third 
of normal. Oats doing better and corn 
never looked better. Farmers plowing 
corn the third time and making hay. 
Small crop of early potatoes.—Janie Men- 
denhall. 

Central—Dallas County, June 27—Plen- 
ty of moisture and heat have helped the 
crop prosrects the past two weeks. No 
bad storms in this locality. Corn is be- 
ing laid by and looks fine. Oats and 
wheat are too thin for big yields. Clover 
about ready to cut; looks fair. Timothy 
very poor. Alfalfa fair. Pastures are 
short. Gardens doing better, but still 
backward. Fruit about one-fourth of a 
crop.—H. C, Flint. 

Southern—Page County, June 22—With 
plenty of rain and no bad storms this 
month, all vegetation is on the boom. 
Corn about half laid by and in fine shape. 
Wheat and early oats ready to cut this 
weck and pastures the best of the sea- 


son. Oats, timothy and clover are very 
short, but second crop alfalfa promises 
well, Cattle and hogs pretty well sold 


off and very little corn for sale. Poultry, 
eggs and cream a good price, and the 
Farm Bureau is working on a poultry 
and egg shipping association. Enough 
local help for farm needs and all hoping 
for a good corn crop. Hogs 12% cents, 
hens and springs 20 to 24 cents, eggs 28 
cents for No. 1, cream 44 cents direct to 
shippers.—W. O. Kenagy. 
Northwestern—Osceola County, June 26 
—Have been having plenty of moisture of 
late. Crops are looking good. Oats are 
very short and corn somewhat behind, 
Pig crop below average. No cattle on 
feed, and corn about all marketed that 





will be sold. Butterfat 43 cents, eggs 25 
cents. The T. B. testing program is pro- 
greesing of late.—H. F. Babcock. 

Northwestern—Clay County, July 3— 
Weather very warm and a good rain 
would be a benefit’ to crops. Oats are 
making good growth and early oats are 
starting to turn. Corn is knee high and 
many fields being cultivated the last 
time and fields are very clean. Pastures 
doing well. Tame hay ready to cut and 
many will start after the Fourth. Eggs 
27 cents, cream 42 cents. No. 3 corn ,80 
cents.—G. W. Barnard. 

Eastern—Johnson County, July 3—Hay- 
ing is in full swing. Quite a number are 
short, making from one to two loads per 
short, making from one to two olads per 
acre. Some wheat and barley is cut. No 
oats cut yet, but will begin very soon if 
this hot weather continues. Corn prac- 
tically all laid by. Much farther along 
than last year. We could easily stand a 
good rain. Raspberries do not amount to 
much. Work horses are standing the 
heat fair thus far. Temperatures range 
from 95 to 105 every day. Hot winds are 
blowing.—Omar J. Rhodes. 


ILLINOIS 
Northern—De Kalb County, July 2— 
Starting to put up mixed hay. Light 


crop. Corn looks good. Most laid by. 
Small grain looks good also. Recent rains 
were life-savers. Very few cattle left 
on feed, Pig crop doing well. Fruit very 
light crop. Very little old corn in the 
country.—Jacob F. Wiltrett. 
Eastern—Douglas County, July 3—The 
corn is being cultivated for the last time 
and has many weeds in it about four 
inches high. Oats are ready to cut and 
the crop looks to be about a 30-bushel 
yield. The wheat yield looks to be about 
12 bushels. The quality if no more rain 
comes will likely be fair; not so good fs 
last year. Oats need to be cut and the 
wheat should be threshed soon; by Mon- 
day the machines should start. Elevators 
offering $1.27 for wheat, 90 cents for corn 
and 46 cents for oats.—Zelora Green. 


MISSOURI 


Northern—Madrid County, 
rather queer situation here. 


July 2—A 
Corn planted 


in a given field before the rains, came up 


after the rain and may be only a foot 
high. Same with cotton and sunflowers, 
Wheat threshing started and yielding 
well; around 25 bushels to the acre, Ther- 
mometer shows from 74 to 98 daily, and 
crops are just popping.—J. H. Holtermann. 

Northern—Randolph County, July 3— 
Hot wave July 1. Corn plowing is our job 
at persent. Wheat harvest over. Cut- 
ting of oats has started. Most clover ig 
cut and the second crop is coming on 
nicely, Too much rain for corn; some 
fields getting grassy. Some ground still 
too wet for the plow. ‘Hens 18 cents, eggs 
24 cents.—W. H. Bagby. 

Central—Pettis County, July 2—Wheat 
is harvested. As previously indicated, the 
yield and quality are far below average. 
Oat harvest is under way and far better 
than was anticipted in May. Clover is 
generally harvested. Corn has made a 
wonderful growth during the last two 
weeks; 50 to 75 per cent of the crop is 
laid by and the condition of the soil is 
most encouraging. Rarely do we sce a 
weedy or grassy field. Timothy and 
clover mixed meadows are fairly good, 
Harvesting is jugt being started. Tem- 
perature is just a wee bit excessive, but 
the soil is moist and all growing crops 
are thrifty.—W. D. Wade. 

Northern—Adair County, July 3—July 
came in very hot and somewhat drier. 
Several have begun to cut oats. The small 
acreage of wheat is also cut. The bulk 
of the corn will be laid by this week. 
Much of the corn will be plowed only 
three times this year. Many are planting 









soybeans in the corn with the last plow- 
ing.—Earl J. Watkins. . 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Jefferson County, July 1 
—Harvest is in full swing. Some pieces 
of wheat are fair; some very poor; heads 
ali well filled; very little sign of Hessian 
flies on the late sown fields where the 
volunteer wheat was all destroyed. Plen- 
ty of chinch bugs. Late oats are better 
than early oats on account of dry weather 
in the first part of June. Most corn clean, 
good stand and growing well. Had about 
fourteen showers on fourteen different 
days in the last three weeks. Potatoes a 
light crop. Wheat $1.30, corn 87 cents, 
oats 55 cents, eggs 26 cents. Gardens 
doing finely.—Charles M. Turner. 

Southeastern—Otoe County, June 25— 
Farmers are very busy with their crops. 
Corn looking fairly good, but very -un- 
even. Harvest coming on fast. but small 
grain very short in most places. Oats 
especially are short. Heavy rains and 
overflows have damaged many acres of 
crops on lowlands. Stock is looking fair- 
ly well, but pastures quite short. Hay 
crop light everywhere.—L. D. McKay. 


INDIANA 

South-Central—Lawrence County, July 
38—Have had plenty of rain since June 6, 
and very hot. Great corn growing weath- 
er, and the corn is looking fine, clean 
and has been well cultivated. Wheat 
crop short in amount and rye not well 
filled. Oats have come out since the 
rains and can be cut with binder. Hay 
and clover wili be light, but all crop con- 
ditions are much better than it seemed 
possible for them to be some time ago» 
Clarence Scoggan. 

Eastern—Randolph County, July 2—Last 
week we had several showers. This week 
has been rather cool and dry. The hay 
crop was very short and is practically all 
made. Wheat cutting has just begun. 
Pastures are a little short. Oats and corn 
are looking fine.—Noel EB. Rickert. 





CERTIFIED SEED IN IOWA 

A number of counties have made appli- 
cation to Joe L. Robinson, of the lowa 
Experiment Association, to have small 
grain fields inspected for seed certifica- 
tion. The new vorieties of grain origin- 
ated at the experiment station are pure 
lines, each tracing back to a single plant, 
They will continue year after year to re- 
produce themselves with absolute uni- 
formity. Their worth has been determined 
only after years of care, cultivation, prop- 
agation and comparison. It seems, says 
Mr. Robinson, that after these efforts have 
been put forth, and new and really more 
profitable strains or varieties have been 
produced, that it is well worth while to 
maintain their identity and purity. 

Certified and registered seed must pass 
a field and bin inspection and come up to 
a certain standard of purity, weight and 
germination. During the five-year perigd, 
1920 to 1924, over 1,000 fields were inspect- 
ed for certification or registration. Of 
this number, only 232, or 21 per cent, were 
found of sufficiently high quality to be 
accepted as certified or registered seed. 
This acreage provided about 135,000 bush- 
els of certified or registered small grain 
seed. Each of the 232 fields of certified 
grain was a pure seed center for its com- 
munity. 

In 1924, about 46 per cent of the entire 
oat acreage in lowa was planted with ex- 
periment station varieties. Figuring the 
increased yield of these new varieties over 
varieties replaced, the increase in oat pro- 
duction in 1924 in Iowa was 11,058,019 
bushels, which, valued at 40 cents per 
bushel, is an increase in value of the crop 
of $4,423,208. 

Farmers wanting fields of small grain 
inspected for certification should make 
application to their county agent. 
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WALLACES' FARMER, July 10, | 








Radio for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, July 13 to 19 


The following program is designed for 
@orn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by lowa 
farmers. 


Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 


Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
@. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 a. m.; 
11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. m.; 1:01 
Pp. m.; 1:26 p m. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
moon and 1:30 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441<Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
11:30 in the morning and also at noon 
and 2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of 
the leading western markets, but with 
@pecial attention to St. Louis. 


Music and Amusement Programs 


Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 

ms, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 

‘ednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 7:20 
to 8:15, musical program; Friday, 9:00 to 
11:30 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
8:36 to 10:30 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 4841—Tuesday, 6:30 
music; Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; 
Thursday, 7:00 to 9:00 p. m., music; Pri- 
day, 8:00 p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p. 
m*, music. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Gunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday,.7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Towa City, WSUI, 4184—Sunday, from 
9:00 to 9:30, and occasionally vesper serv- 
ices from 4:00 to 5:02 p. m. Musical pro- 
‘gram Monday evening at 8:00. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Music at 
8:00 p. m., Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30. Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:00, dinner hour 
program, every evening but Wednesday 
and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every night but 
Wednesday. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Monday, 9:00 p. 
m.; Tuesday, 8:00 p. m.; Wednesday, 7:30 
p. m.; Friday, 7:30 p. m.; Saturday, 7:00 
Dp. m.; musical programs. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night except Tuesday, 6:30 to 10:00; 
Noonday concerts each week-day, 12:25 to 
1:25 p. m.; sacred service, Sunday, 3:00 to 
4:00 and 6:30 to 8:00 p. m.; ladies’ hour 
matinee, 3:00 to 4:00 p. m. each week-day. 


. Talks 


Chicago, WLS, 345—Talks on farm top- 
fes on Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 
evenings. 





We are wondering whether any of our 
subscribers would like to have some of 
the programs listed besides those regu- 
larly found in our radio column. There 
are many excellent programs broadcast 
from eastern stations that we could list 
if we thought our radio friends would 
thereby be benefited. Let's have your 
experiences, addressed to the Radio Ed- 
itor, Wallaces’ Farmer. 





SO!L SURVEY OF JASPER COUNTY, IA. 


A report of the soil survey of Jasper 
county, in central Iowa, conducted by the 
United States Dpeartment of Agriculture 
and the Iowa agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, has recently been published. The 
report, which contains forty-two pages 
of text and a large color map, gives de- 
tailed deevcriptions of the various soil 
types of the county, indicates their extent 
and distribution, and offers suggestions 
as to their better management. There is 
also a general discussion of the county's 
topography and drainage, roads and other 
transportation facilities, markets, climate 
and agriculture. 

The agriculture of the county in general 
oombines the growing of field crops with 
the feeding of livestock. Corn, oats, hay 
@nd wheat are the leading crops, while 
hog raising is the chief livestock industry. 
The breeding and feeding of beef cattle 
is aiso an important enterprise. Fruit 
production does not exceed local needs. 

The report contains a variety of valua- 
ble information of interest to local farm- 
ers in enabling them better to adapt 
crops and méthods to their particular 
types of soil. It is also of value to oth- 
ers, including state authorities. 

Copies of the report may be had free, 
while the supply lasts,’ upon request to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
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Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
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JERSEY county farm sale; 341 acres; 230 months old. Blackcap, Blackbird, ai manent i OE an Demme Oct, 
in cultivation; remainder in blue grass | Queenmother families. Farmers’ i , ry, ‘ ; Oct. 1 


with running spring water. Can be di- 
vided in three tracts. To be sold at the 
Farmers’ State Bank, Saturday, July 18, 
2 o'clock p. m. For information write 
J. Ll. Tober, Medora, Ill. 
1OWA 
TO CLOSE several estates, [ am offering 
for sale a number of extra good farms, 
200 acres, 160 acres, 80 acres, 240 acres, in 
Buchanan counts. 160 acres, 240 acres, 40 
acres and 80 acres, in Linn county. These 
farms are all highly improved, mostly 
tiled and are well located, The usual 
terms, no trades, prices ranging from $100 
up to $175. Theo. W. Hawkinson, Exec- 
utor and Trustee, Walk®@r, Iowa. 
FARM for sale—Improved 160-acre farm 
located five miles from Pomeroy, Iowa, 
within one mile of two Swedish churches; 
one mile off graveled road, Best of soil 
and well drained. Write or see BW. A. 
Rude, R. F. D. 4, Pocahontas, Iowa, 


MY SEVERAL good Iowa farms, $75 to 




















$125; terms. Box 337, Elma, Iowa. 
KANSAS 

82 ACRBS, Allen county, Kansas; every 

foot tillable; good four-room house; 
fair barn; school across road; gas line by 
the house; on good road; near milk con- 
densery; make a lovely home; can be 
bought very low on most liberal terms, 
Write today. The Allen County Invest- 


ment Co., Iola, Kan. 
JEWELL county corn and alfalfa lands. 











Pre-war prices and easy terms. B. E. 
Hill, Burr Oak, Kan. 
MINNESOTA 
FOR RENT—Well improved 323 acre 
farm; good buildings, orchard, fenced, 
cross fenced, tiled; also improved 240 


acre farm; both close to Winthrop, Minn. 





Correspondenge invited. N. Johnson, 
Owner, 3341 Fremont Ave. So., Mineap- 
olis, Minn.; phone, Colfax 9332. 

FOR SALE—Two good farms, improved, 


near Redwood Falls, or trade for small- 
er farm. Address, Box 426, Redwood 
Falls, Minn. 





MISSOURI 

SOUTHEAST Missouri land, virgin soil, 

bumper crops. Improved farms, rea- 
sonable prices, 10 per cent cash, balance 
like rent. Cut-over, no cash down, no 
interest four years, then 33 years on gov- 
ernment amortization plan. Free map 
and circular containing letters and state- 
ments from 46 purchasers. Dept. 2, Him- 








eulture, Washington, D. C. 


melberger-Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 





prices. 
kK, Brothersen & Son, Victor, Iowa. 
JERSB&YS 

FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high 
grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 

color and in fine condition. Stephen A. 

Carr, Collins, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Thirty 
two-year-old 











head of extra good 
Jersey heifers that will 
freshen this fall. These heifers were born 
and raised in Iowa and are well bred. 
Boyd Berdo, Washington, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 


ANTI-HOG Cholera Serum. We sell direct 

to farmers. Serum under our care until 
shipped express to you. This insures you 
products kept under proper care and re- 
trigeration. Purity, potency and relia- 
bility of our produets proved by our twelve 
years of successful manufacturing. Serum 
$1.00 per hundred ec. c.; virus $1.50. No 
discrimination. Our customers are our 














best advertisers. Cedar Rapids Serum 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
MACHINERY 
FARMERS have trouble with gang plows 
four horses aberast. Buy a _ straight 


draft equalizer; put your horses straight 
in the traces. Write what make of gang 
plow you use. We send information and 
testimonials from farmers who use them 
and you will say, “I want one.” Better 





Plows, Inc., Beaver Crossing, Neb. 

FORDSON owners, attention. Our Daily's 
governor sent on ten days’ trial for 

only $6, postpaid. Guaranteed in every 


way or money back. Give Fordson num- 
ber. Fruth & Yetter Co., Holgate, O. 


FOR SALE—Th ine rie: Cas 








SALE—Threshing rig; Case 15-45 

engine, are with gold valve; Case 
separator, 32-54, with Garden City feeder. 
All O. K. <A snap for a few farmers. 
Allen Petra. Traer, Iowa. 


RICH MAN'S corn harvester, poor man’s 





price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog, showing pictures 
of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kan. 





SEPARATORS 


okt E41) RET Ce COO e eae 
FOR SALE—Minneapolis separator, 24x36, 

nearly new and in good condition. John 
Ford, Route 1, Bancroft, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks, 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put- 








Oct, 
you in toueh with a market for farm Oct. 
land that can be reached in no other way. } - 
GOVERNMENT FILM OF CO-OPERA: of 
TIVE TOBACCO MARKETING Oct.’ 
Co-operative marketing, as practiced by” a 
some 300,000 American tobacco farmers, Nov. 
graphically set forth in a new motion pit Ay 
ture, ‘Co-operative Marketing—Tobaceo.” ” Feb. 
just released by the United States Depart- Feb. 
ment of Agricuiture. a 
This film, a contribution from the bie at. 
reau of agricultural economics, outline Sows 
the methods followed by the co-operatlve — Feb. 
associations of the “Bright” districts of 
Virginia and North Carolina, the “But — Se 
ley” districts centering about Lexington, | i Ny 
Ky., and the “Dark” districts of western — wed 
Kentucky and Tennessee. The photogta @m . 
phy was made in Danville and Richmond, 7 Sp 
Va.; Nortlina, N. C.; and Lexington Th 
Hopkinsville, Ky. : nue 
Beginning with the delivery of the torg f me 
bacco at the warehouse, the various step? ge” ot ies 
taken by the several associations in t® GR) ghoy 
process of marketing their tobacco are toa 
shown in detall. Grading, redrying, “prig- ae 
ing,’ sampling, recoopering, and shipping » adve 
are among the many operations shown Feces 
which involve the actual handling of the fasue 
crop, while other parts of the picture = 
deal with office procedure as followed by 
the co-operetive associations—the iss @ ¥ | 
ing of warehouse receipts, the use 
such receipts as collateral in negotiating — B 
loans to finance the operations of the a JA) 
sociations, the pooling of the mem A 
tobacco according to grade, and the = 


tlement with the members as the tobacco — 

is sold. » 
“Co-operative Marketing-Tobacco is 

two reels. Those who can use this pe 

to good advantage may obtain It for 4 § 

limited period free, by paying t pri 

tation charges. A complete list of the | 2 


partment’s films, with information on 
method of distributing them, is 
Miscellaneous Circular 27, which 
obtained, as long as the supply 
application to the départment at 
ington, D. C. 


given in 
may poe 
lasts,.00 ie: 
Wash: — 
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*Oct.14—F. L. 
> Oct. 16—B. 





: ee. 28—Mike Trier, Keota, 
Feb 





* Sept. 15—Fred Sicvers, 


~ Oct. 23—C. A. 
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Et able to produce. 


ALLACES? FARMER, July 10, 1925 








TES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 
ANGUS 

F gept. 29—Martin & Newby, Wall Lake, Ia. 

SHORTHORNS 


. Oct. 6—Dubes & Ohlson, Aurelia, Iowa.” 


Oct. 7—L. C. Oloff & Son, Ireton, Iowa, 
and R. H, Gambel & Sons, Hawarden, 
Jowa; sale at Sioux City. 


; DUROCS 

Sept. 21—Pence & Drew, Sigourney, Iowa. 

Sept. 28—Fred N .Rupp, Cherokee, Iowa, 

Oct. 1—R. E. Waldemer, Kiron, Towa. 

Oct. 2—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Towa. 
2—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 


t. 

<q s—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
-Mike Triér, Keota, Iowa. 

13—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ta. 
Williams, New Sharon, Ia. 
Oct. 14—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa, 
A, Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 


* oct. 19—Lester E. Theiss, Webb, Iowa. 


§—Ed ,Dimig, Atlantic, lowa. 
Jan. 20—McKee Bros., Creston, lowa, 
Jan. 26—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
Jan. 26—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
Jan. 27—F. L. Williams, “ee Sharon, la. 
Iowa. 

6—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Towa. 
POLAND CHINAS 


Audubon, Towa. 
Sept. 23—Andrew Holmes, Ames, Iowa, 
Sept. 30—C. W. Crees, Coon Rapids, Iowa. 
1—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ila. 
Oct. 2—Ruese Bros., West Liberty, lowa. 
Oct. 3—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Oct. 6—G. P, Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 

. E, Hudson & Son, Montezuma, 


Tow 
Oct. 12—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, Ia. 
Oct. 15—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa, 
Oct. 16—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Iowa. 
Oct.17—Dr. C. C, Franks, Grimes, Iowa. 
Oct. 20—Geo. Gruber, Farragut, lowa. 
Oct. 22—Helgens Bros., Monticello, lowa. 
McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 23—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, lowa. 
Oct. 24—H. A .Wessells, Creston, Iowa, 
Oct, 27—Roy E. Burkey, Walnut, Iowa. 
Oct. 28—Bell Bros., Wiota, Iowa. 
Oct. 29—C. V. Day, Kamrar, Iowa. 
Nov. 7—Waggoner Bros., Sutherland, Ia. 
Jan.19—D. E. Hudson, Montezuma, Iowa. 
Jan, 16—R. C. Henry,, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 18—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan, 27—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Iowa. 
Jan. 28—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Ia. 
Feb. 83—Griffin & Son, Manson, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—E, C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb, 10—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, la, 
Feb, Pane AGey Marcus, lowa. 
Feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa, 
Feb. 23—Helgens Bros., Monticello, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—H. A. Wessells & Son, Creston, 
Towa. 
SPOTTED POLANDS 
Aug. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
Aug. 22—Blanke aaa Taintor, Iowa; sale 
in New Sharo 
Sept. 22~Blanke Bros., Taintor, Ia.; sale 
in New Sharon. 
Sep. 23—M. A. Gray, Barnard, Mo, 
Aug. 21—D. Messerschmitt & Son, 
rick, Iowa. 
Aus. 35.-E. F. Clark, Nevada, low 
Oct. 2~—Wm,. Dieleman & Son, 
Iowa; sale in Newton, Iowa. 


Hed- 


Kilduff, 


Oct. 6—J. D. Gates, Ravenwood, Mo, 

Oct, 1—J. W. Lindsey & Son, Fosset, Mo. 
Oct. 14—D. Messerschmitt, Hedrick, Iowa. 
Oct, 15—Tom Hall, Stanberry, Mo. 

Oct. 16—J. A. Johnson, Ravenwood, Mo. 
Oct. 16—Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 


Oct. 17—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia, 
Oct. 20—Jas. Williams, Marcus, Iowa. 

Oct. 2i—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, lowa. 
Oct. 24—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 

ov, 3-—-B. H, Reimer, Clearfield, lowa. 
Nov, 5—E. F. Clark, Nevada, Iowa. 

V. Crawford & Sons, Earl- 


wa. 
Feb. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 
Feb, 25—Holtz & Hopp, Avoca, lowa. 
Feb. 26—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 21—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 
aad 4—Boyd G. Weidlein, Webster City, 
Feb, 27—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ja. 
TAMWORTHS 
font. 


9—J. J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa. 
Nov, | 2—A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


who desire to make changes im or discon- 

= Advertisements already running must have 
Rotiee of such discontinuance or change reach us not 

Water than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
sone 2 in order to be sure of same being made. The 
iso applies to advertisements requiring class- 

leon or special position. Our pages begin to go 
Stang flectrotyper on Wedn morning and no 


ae can be made after pages are y made up. New 


ertisements, however, can weonity be inserted if 
H 4&8 late as Monday morning of the week of 


——— 


LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 








_ 4M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 


hut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
B H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 


I. HOAG, Office Address, 
Walnut Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


—_—_—_ 
Field Notes 
REILY BROS. COMING STRONG 


1101 











une of the herds of Herefords that al- 


. brings more or less of a thrill to 
t is that of Messrs. Reily Bros., of 

Valley, Iowa. Here is where you 
the best females that the. breed has 
The young Good 
Show bull purchased from the Cas- 
& couple of years ago has now a 
of calves to his credit that do him 


‘mer will 





justice as a sire. ‘The Reily Bros. herd 
came thru the winter in splendid condi- 
tion. This coming fall a second draft of- 
fering will be made from the herd, Watch 
for the date in Wallaces’ Farmer.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

KITCHING’S SPOTTED POLANDS 

A._ <A. Kitching, Creston, Iowa, is a 
breeder of Spotted Polands and has a nice 
lot of pigs this spring. Mx. Kitching is 
undecided about holding a sale this fall.— 
Advertising Notice. 


LENTZ2’S CHESTER WHITES 
R. J. Lentz, Fremont, Iowa, has ninety 
spring pigs from eleven sows this spring. 
They are by Advance Giant; a few by the 
1924 grand champion, anf others by a son 
of the 1923 champion. Watch later issues 
for stock for sale from this herd.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 
LOCKRIDGE BROS.’ POLANDS 
Lockridge Bros., Russell, Iowa, are rais- 
ing 100 pigs this spring by Grandson 
Giant, a boar of the famous Disher’s 
Giant family. There are a few litters by 
a son of Materializer, ese pigs are all 
doing well. Watch later issues for stock 
i” gale from this herd,—Advertising No- 
ce. 4 
ROSE HILL ANCHOR sHOW 
PROSPECTS 
A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Iowa, is of- 
fering some choice apring pigs that are 
suitable for boys’ and girls’ club showing. 
These are priced reasonably. [Earl also 
has some sows bred for early fall farrow 
he will sell, Mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing.—Advertising Notice. 


McKEE BROS.’ DUROCS 

These noted Duroe breeders at Creston, 
Iowa, have a wonderful lot of pigs com- 
ing on. They are nearly all by Great 
Colonel, who is looking better than ever. 
He stands, today, over 50 inches tall, If 

u like the best in Durocs, call on Me- 

ee Bros,—Advertising Notice. 

DIELEMAN & > SPOTTED 
POLAND 


Wm. Dieleman & Son, Kilduff, Iowa, 
have a great lot of pigs this spring. They 
are all about the same size and type and 
doing wonderfully well. Dielemans will 


be at the state fair this year. See their 
card beginning in this issue, and look 
these men up. They are holding a fall 


sale on October 2, in Newton, Iowa. This 
will be one of the best grown offerings to 
sell this fall.—Advertising Notice, 


MESSERSCHMITT SPOTTED POLANDS 

D. Messerschmitt & Son, Hedrick, Iowa, 
have one of the largest herds of Spots in 
the middle-west. There are something 
over 500 head on the farm at this time. 
Not only is this herd one of the largest, 
but also one of the best. This is the home 
of Wildfire Jr. Spring pigs on the farm 
are OF him, Wildwood, Mainstreet and 
other leading boars. Plans for a big bred 
sow eale are now under way. The sows 
going in this sale are looking great. They 
are bred to Wildfire Jr., a son of High 
Sensation, and two other sons of Wildfire. 
—Advertising Notice. 


GROEPPER’S SPOTTED POLANDS 

A real treat is in store for the Spotted 
Poland China lover at the Adolph Groep- 
per farm, Remsen, Iowa. There are 225 
spring pigs, besides a large crop of fall 
farrow, and very few that are not in 
fine thrift and very large. One of the 
biggest junior yearling boars to be found 
is True Aristocrat, one of the two main 
herd boars, He is extremely long and 
tall. and with it all has great depth of 
body, while he has unusually neavy bone. 
He is the sire of many of the spring pigs, 
enough to jnsure his being a good sire. 
Mr. Groepper has changed the date of 
his fall sale, instead of its being October 
14 it will be October 21, Particulars con- 
cerning the offering will appear in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer in due time.—Advertising 
Notice. 

WALDEMER’S DUROCS 


Among the new and younger breeders of 
Duroc Jerseys is Mr. R. E. Waldemer, 
of Kiron. Jowa. He has gathered about 
him a good foundation from well known 
herds of merit and by giving proper at- 
tention to the business has developed a 
good lot of spring pigs, around 100 head. 
His herd boar, Pride I Am, {fs a junior 
yearling, the sort we like to call atten- 
tion to. Were he in the hands of some 
of the well known breeders his picture 
would be prominent in Duroc literature. 
Mr. Waldemer has a litter of nine by the 
well ki.own prize winning Intense Colo- 
rel. owned by Mr. Edwards ,of Alta, Iowa. 
Three boars are among these that are 
qualified to head good herds. Mr. Walde- 
hold a sale of boars and gilts, 
Qctober 1. Those interested should keep 
the date in mind. Watcen Wallaces’ Farm- 
er for particulars in later issues.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

GAILEY’S DUROCS 

The first thing we want to mention 
connected with the Duroc operations of 
Mr. J. W. Gailey, of Battle Creek, i 
is that he has succeeded in lenttag 
his herd the great boar, High’s Orion Sen- 
sation. Mr. Gailey had previously owned 
a number of the get of this boar, among 
them the noted first prize Samuelson boar, 
High’s Rival. And after knowing what 
a wonderful breeding bear High’s Orion 
Sensation was, he determined to own him 
if he could be bought. He first succeed- 
ed in purchasing a half interest in him, 
and this spring has been successful in 
landing the other half, tho at a pretty 
stiff price. We fully believe there are 
not ten four-year-old Duroc boars in 
Iowa that will compare with this boar. 
He is one of the hardest boars to criti- 
cize we know of. If fitted and shown, 
which he "may be, it will take some boar 
to defeat him. He is of that highly prized 
mating, being by: High Sensation and out 
of dam by Great Orion Sensation. Mr. 
Gailey has 140 spring pigs, the best be- 
ing by this boar. However, his pig crop 
is extra good this year. Some very choice 
ones are by Intense Coolnel Jr., son of 
the noted prize winner, Intenge Colonel. 


’ A few young bulls for sale.—We 








POLAN D.CHINAS. 





SYNCOPEP 


A real Poland China Junior year- 
ling Boar. 
Iowa State Fair. 


FALL SALE OCTOBER 29 c. V. DAY, 


Look for him at the 


Kamrar, lowa 





Mr. Gailey has three sows by Giant Sen- 
sation and from a full sister to Hi 
Orion Sensation, that are among the to; 
of the breed. He will hold a boar sale 
October 2. Watch for particulars in later 
issues.—Advertising Notice. 


THE SAMUELSONS 


A recent stop at Pleasant Hill and 
Birchwood Farms, owned by Messrs. B. 
A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, Iowa, found 
these men busy in the hay field, but not 
too busy to show us their Durocs. Talk 
about hogs, good hogs, here is where one 
can see them and in numbers. The suc- 
cess this firm has made in their chosen 

rofession has very few equals. There 
6 a lesson to be learned here for many. 
For wherever Durocs have not been prof- 
itable there is a reason for it, and the rea- 
son is in the man, The Samuelsons have 
proved that to those who will atuey the 

usiness carefully and apply thetr efforts 
in a common-sense way, success is as- 
sured. It has taken nearly a quarter of 
a century to bring this herd to its pres- 
ent high standard, And as we look back 
over their work for nearly that apes and 
recall that — never sold the st fe- 
males that théy raised, and that they 
used diligent efforts to replace each boar 
with a better one, we feel that were they 
to go over the same work again, they 
would do very little different from wnat 
they did do. Their two herd boars, High's 
Rival and Wildfire 1st, are simply won- 
derful boars. As many know, they each 
headed their class at Des Moines and 
Sioux City, and as we see them, their 
form has not changed. ‘They have, how- 
ever, grown into extremely big boars for 
their ages. The 200 pigs we saw, mostly 
by these boars and out of a string of 
sows that can hardly be surpassed, are 
in line to meet the requirements of lead- 
ing breede And while seventeen fall 
boars havé gone out into the good herds 
of Iowa and adjoining states this spring, 
they still have ten boars and about six 
are real toppers. Travel where one will, 
it is difficult to find such fall boars. If 
interested, get in touch with these gen- 
tlemen at once.—Advertising Notice. 














Mondamin Shorthorns 


We ote 10 Scoteh Bulls 12 to 16 
months old, Good rugged bulls of 
best type and blood lines, sired b 
Royal ustertiy. We are loca 
eleven miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad. 


HELD BROS., 





Hinton, lowa 


Good Shorthorns of ished Breeding 


A select berd from which better Sborthorns 
emanate. Mere than that they are excellent milkers, 


also maintain @ 
first class flock of Shropsbires. 
DOHERTY BHKOS., Rock Valley, Ia. 


POLLED SHORTHOKNS 


POLLED FEMALES 


We are offering a nice lot of Polied Shorthern 
heifers bred to prize winning bulls. Several of these 
were in our show herd last fall. Prices reasonable. 
Accredited herd. 

Ss. B. Hudson & Gon, Rt. 5. Knoxville, la. 


BOLSTEINS. 
Morningside Holsteins 


Few choice bulls: ages 8 to9 mo. Bire: bri. 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the %.87 | 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac. Can also spere a few 
females. All select stock. Adress, 

Ed. Bensink, Sioux Co., Moepers, ia. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boars 


Offering the tops of our been -- pigs by Smeet 





























POLAND-CHINAS 


POLAND CHINAS 


Limited number of choice giite bred for May lt- 
tere. Few due in early June. yrite , 


M. P. RANCH ER, ROLFE, 10WA 


POLAND PIGS 


Spring boars that are show prospects 
Dow ready te a} Priced reasonable. 


Jas. D. Zhorne, R. F. D. 3, Tama, la. 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


Spotted Poland Pee fc 


Guarantee with and priced right. ‘Guetere 
mmune. FT. mm. oe AYDEN, teetien, lowa. 


L.Am D POLAND Booking CHINA & | 


for July Corer of Feb. and Mareb f ; also 
ae @ few fall ye a & real show hog. All All sired 
2 the best breeding boar 

















‘es Rain 
Ranger on Wm. ©. Notz, Creston, Ia, 


SPOTTED SOWS 


Bred to Harvester’s Boy, The fzcher ana 
Vy for Aug. aad Sept. farrow, 
Come to the farm and see 


Karlham, Ia. 





er 
These will please you. 
them or write for prices 
D. V. Crawford & Sons, 





STATE FAIR VISITORS 


Look up our Spotted Polands. You wit! like them, 
Our fall sale will be held in Newtom, Oct. 2nd. 
Wm, Dicleman & Son, Bilduf, iowa 





TAM WORTSHS 


B. F. BARRIS FARES 
TAM WOBTHS 








ners 7, ‘armers 
3. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Tilinols 


Tomahawk Tamworths 


We eell boars serviceable age—sows, gilts, Pg 4 
Digs, all sired by Rose Hil! Larry. Come to 
September Oth on lowa gg No. 7, near 
obnsion Station. J. J. Newlin, KR. 1, Grimes, Ie. 


Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


For early fall farrow. Bred to Rese Hil} Anchor IX, 
seven times Jupior Champion Boar. Junier 
tee 9 Herd Boar for sale at an attractive 
ED J. FILLMAN, Dexter, lowa 


Tamworth Sows 


Bred for sarly falf farrow. Wecan also furnish 
some good show prospects suitable for glub or open 
shows.—Kose Mill Anchers are always in the 
winning class. A. B, Augustine, Rose Hill, lowa. 


HAMPSHIKRES 


HAMPSHIRES wise 
H. E. TAYLOR, Dallas Center, fa. 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Beigiona, chestau 
roans, sorrels and bays. Percherons, blacks 

greys. Few good brooding oged Stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms. Molbert Farme, Greeley, ia. 


JACKS 


BLACK MAMMOTH JAGKS 


Large selection of tried breeding 






































jacks 3to 6 years gic. The big type 
with lote of bone. Not high tn price. 
FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lowa 
SHEEP. = 





Col. and High Giant. 60 ve herd 
boar prospects. B. A. SA AMURLSON & SON, 
Sac County, Kiron. lowa. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


OAK GLEN ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Bulls of serviceable ages for sale. Good indivi- 
duals of popular breeding at $100.00 eaeb. Inepection 
invited. W. %. AUSTIN, Dument, lowa. 


ANGUS BULLS 


Six Good Bulle—s to ® months. 3 opening 
herd headers, Ericas and Blackbirds. You wi 
party G8 find the equal of one of these in lowa, or the 

ears in the business. Herd numbers 
180 a 


One Anas Bull 


Twelve wee old. A 

















40 beshel | b aw Boy Beans, ¢2. ape» , bushel. 
Buff Roc’ r hundred. tested, 
A. D. Wi Ss "s ‘apleside Farm, Weldon, lowa 
RED POLL 








MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 


Bulls of excellent breeding, six to 15 months old. 
Maple Grove Farm, Little Cedar, lowa 


CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Sows 
Ite bred for June, oy or Bept. 

= enretated paire and trios. Sea et of quailty and 

reeding. Ledeen Ana for description and prices 

faction Gyarentect. McKINLEY BROS.4 

SONS, Irose, lowa. 


VYORBSHIBRES 














Yorkshire Boars for ——- and 
Some Good fall breeding. also gilts Ay > and 
Shepherd puppies. Wm. Zahe, Jr. Rivers de, Ia. 


s 











Ox Sone inte 
For Sale s-<, stro 
Southdown mand 
Rambouillet rams and ewes. 
flocks for the 1925 State Fairs, a 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM, 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


SY NA. NERA SRNR SRE IE 


Grow More Wool 


eo Merino ebeep will doit. Write for literature 


and list of . 
The American & Oelaine Merino Association, 


XBNETA, ONTO. 
AUCTION SERS 


Col. H. S. Buncaa, Col. P. M. Gross & Col. E. Walters 
who hoid ar wontte. i; — fee 6wine, 


AUCTIONS 


Are our instractors Jannary 5 to 17, 1925 
Tuition $100. Why pay moret 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 

19 years largest in world 
818 Wainut St., Maneas City, Mo. 


R. E. MILLER | 


Live Steek Auctioneer 
Blanchard - lowa 


LIVS sTocs 
W.G. KRASCHEL scer:c===5 
aGes Marian, 
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A load of hogs taken twelve miles to 
market by old methods shrunk fifty 
pounds in weight and the journey 
took an entire day. 


With the Ford truck the roynd trip 
was completed in a few hours, the hogs 
marketed with negligible shrinkage. 


At $12.00 per handredweight the added 
profit for hogs on this trip was $6.00, 
and at a minimum of $1.00 per hour for 
his time, the farmer saved at least $5.00. 


It doesn’t take many trips at $11.00 
— profit per trip to pay for a Ford 
truck. 


“Ford Trucks make good 
markets available.’ 















Get A Demonstration 
During Display Week 


There’s a profitable place for a Ford truck on 
every farm. A demonstration will show you 
how your marketing and farm hauling can be 
done to greater advantage with a Ford truck. 


Ford new body types are now available for every 
hauling requirement — for transportation of live 
stock, grain, gravel, or to get produce to market. 


Every Ford truck is a Ford throughout, with all 
that the statement implies of sturdy, economical 
usefulness and dependability. 


The combination of the Ford truck for hauling 
and the Fordson tractor in the field allow you 
to take full advantage of weather and market 


conditions. 
Fore Company, 
Sorad jpotor 
Detroit, Michigan 
' Teuck Chassis . ... ; $305 
Open Cab . - . by 
Closed Cab ..-+-+-e-> 85 


Runabout—Pick-up Body. 366 
(with starter and demountable rims) 


Express Body—Closed Cab 505 


Express Body ...- - + sis 
near Top—Open Cab) 


Stake Body—Closed Cab . 515 
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FORD TRUCK DISPLAY WEEK JULY 13-18 INCLUSIVE 
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